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SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1847. 
> 

FANGLED web is gradu- 

ally enclosing all who med- 

dle with building matters, 


\ in and around the metro- 






Aes 
a 5 7 - y tropolis the inconveniences 
1 MSA . + 
a I e of 

; 


much difficulty in es¢ aping: —the more so too, 


which they will find 




















bec ause they scarcely KNOW whatit is or where 
to look for it. At the present moment the law 
1 } eh ’ a. 
which regulates buliding’ Is nowhere to be 
} tr 9 ¢ . } om 
found, out of the registrars office, but 7 
pages, i there only by searching for and coi- 
‘ ) lier 5 
a the two Acts of Parliament, the ous 
| } if 4 } 
modifications which have been authorized, 
+} v es & 
trom time to time, by the W sOds ana I orests 
j 7 : , } - ¥ ‘ 
und numerous awards issued by the official 
Afat }: , } 
referees. The Metropolitan Buildings Act 
) r } 
« ' if y } y r ' nt 
exatious piece ft legisiation A al in 
] } + 
f feeling engendered by it has ircely a 
paralle Bu s, district surveyors, and 
e y } > 7 linitt tk + ' 
evisiav.ors, aye < ¢ AUC INLILLE Loae ah il 
liate a ea n r mn ent of it provi 
ps was requires ind rumours of a new Act 
. , 
enew Acts, t supersede Ut one, we! 
‘1 , ' 
mn tained Of ) bay ny current rt 
first amending Ac ed in the eariv part of 
= i i 
st ear, relates 1 \ ti Ap} iti nt, 
luties nd salaries of the ficial referees, and 
r il I rouel ict et thes 
_ 
ivs, wel ! i alter-rereree iY ~ 
rict sur ii de 
\t last we have a! to further amend the 
1 ; fo» y ' 
Act; and this much fear, so far from sim- 
| | 
! gy and n ng clear the law, getting rid 
} fea ' with t r 
a | ] erierence Wi ip ate ris s, 
' 
i h needed, and loosening useless ts 
» Ww t further ¢ mpiicate matters, and 
to such uncertainty as cannot fail to 
4 } + + 
} tive of 1 results. | { { effect 
} + ] » 

' D p large amount of power to the 
} ’ } +} + t } 
iail ré A i ipie then ») ailer 

ify the law from time to time, in such way 
im s m tothem desirable OT this our 
anders ¥ better judge when we have placed 
' , , 
bel them ti i ads ot tI “ th We 
7 } 
e careftu onaensed. 
' 
( is nacts that the two former Act 
} + - } 
1 this, sna Se ¢ Siru d 8 one 2 t and 
‘ her 1 in the term Met tar 
Bu nes Acts 
2 + 
( t ¢ via 1p tar W ote 
i ted, that t sha be aw- 
ful f ‘ t official referees from time t 
til I runder their hands, and seaied 
wit t ( I tt registrar metrope tar 
ngs, to give general instructions to the 
F } i mona - ; 
ict rv ors, authorizing and reé juiring 
them to nfiromentorcingthe provisions of 
\ + + > } 4 ‘ 4 + 
Metropolitan Buildings Acts, with respect 
to any buildings or structures of a trivial cha- 
scter, or intended only for temporary purposes 
} 1 } } 
r situate in rural piaces In their districts, and 
pe neaR Oe Se iain ; ‘ 
inti to attendea with canger, or with 


respect to any alterations or other works ofa 





»} _ } « } 
ii character, in OF t any Dull gf or 
sti ire ture of the buildings 


} al ‘ 
, the generai nat 
or structures, and of the alterations or works 


so to be withdrawn from the operation of the 


said Acts, to be described or specified in such 


instructions, in such manner as shall appear to 


the official referees best adapted to carry 


—- 


their instructions into effect, and from time to 
time to alter, vary, or revoke such restrictions ; 
and whenever, after the receipt of such instruc- 
tions, any district surveyor shall receive notice 
of the intended erection of any building or 
other structure which shal! appear to him to be 
within the scope of such instructions, or of any 


intended rebuilding, alteration, raising 


£> or en- 


largement of any such building or structure, 


or of any alterations or works which shall 
appear to him to be 
such instructions, he shal give notice 
thereof to the builder, who, after the 


receipt of such notice, shall be at liberty 
to erect such building or structure, or execute 
such work according to the terms of such in- 
structions, without being subject to any of the 
penaities im pose d by any of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Acts, so long as such building 


: 
structure, or work erected or executed in 


conformity with the description thereof con- 
tained in his notice to the district surveyor, 
and with regard 
building, structure, or work which shall 
fall within the scope of any such instructions 
as aforesaid, the district surveyor shall not be 
entitled to receive any fees for the supervision 
or alleged supervision thereof, or such fees only 
as the official referees in such their instruc- 
tions shall direet to be paid for the same: 
Provided always, That if an owner or occupier 
of property adjoining or near to any | uilding 

r structure, or intended building or structure, 


mprised in or within the scope of such in- 





structions, or the overseers of the parish in 
which the same is situate, be of opinion that 
tl b tructure, or any work con- 
ect cannot be executed in the 
nanner proposed, with safety or without injury 
to the adjoining propert rto the pu lie, it 
shall be lawful for s h ow r or occupier or 
overseers, to require t ti irveyor to 
nterfere and prevent h danger or ry; 
and if it appear to the district surveyor that 
suc h opinion 18 well found d, he shall give 

tice to the builder or other person by whom 

ch uilding or structure or work has been 
r is intended to be exec 1, re juiring such 
builder or other person to erect h building 
or structure or execute su h work in aceord- 


ance with the provisions of the Metropolitan 


| them shall seem proper ; and every such writing 


rize the parties concerned to make such devi- 
ations from the said rules or provisions as shall 
in such writing be particularly specified and set 


forth, and to impose such terms, conditions 


, 
and restrictions with reference thereto as to 


— 


é 
| shall state the special circumstances or other 


within the scope ol 


Buildings Acts; and such builder or other per- 
son shall act in conformity with such notice, | 
subte ct, neverthele s,toan appe il to the fhe ial 
referees by any party interest 

3. “ And be it enacted, that if in any case, 


from the special circumstances thereof, a strict 
observance of the rulescompris¢ lintheaforesaid 
schedules, or of the provisions of this Act, or 
any of them, would be attended with great loss 
or inconvenience, or if the object Of any build- 
y, rebuilding, alteration, or enlargement can- 
not be conveniently effected without deviating 
from one or more of the said rules or provi- 
sions, it shall be lawful for the parties con- 
cerned, previously to commencing any suc h 
works, or the part of the works to which the 
application Is to apply, to make application, 
with reference thereto, to the official referees, 
who shall thereupon, if they 
the district surveyor to survey the premises 
with reference to the matters stated in such 
application, and to report there 
4 


to such direction; and if, upon consideration 


| of the application, it appear to the official 


referees that a deviation Irom the said rules or 
provisions, or any of them, may in such case 
+} 4" 


} } } ! » lawful} 
be properly autborized, then WU shai be lawful 


for the said official referees, by a certificate 
‘ : ’ 
under their hands, sealed with the seai of the 


registrar of metropolitan buildings, @ autho- 


| she v good 


think fit, direct | 


i , | 
n, in obedience 


matter which shall be considered to warrant 
such deviation; and the district surveyor sha! 
be entitled to such fee as the official referees 
shall appoint on that behalf,” 

4, Makes it lawful for the registrar to pub- 
lish, in such manner as he may deem proper, all 
the instructions issued by the referees, and 
such of the exceptions, exemptions, and modi 
fications as may be made from time to time; 
pointing out the grounds of exception, & 


and giving such other information as he may 


*) 


| aa 
think useful to the publie. 
= ’ ce if if | 
2. Confirms all modifications and directions 
; , 
already issued by the 


- : } 
W oods, and directs that new rules, 


Commissioners of 
made 
under same powers, shall take effect from 
publication thereof in the London Gazett 

6. Makes the rules in a schedule (A)to this 
Act supplementary to the schedules of the 
original Act. 

7. Abolishes the special supervision a 


} . ; 
rized by original Act, and requires the surveyors 


utho- 


to have regard, in all but buildings exempted by 


schedule B of original Act (part II.), concern- 
ing which there is an after-provision, “ to the 
stability and sufficiency of the structure,” and 


gives instructions for their proceeding in the 


event of defeetive or insufficient b lilding. 


Empowers parties to unite buildings 


separated by party-walls, when in same occu- 
pation, by making openings in such walls, to 
be forthwith built up when structures 
occupied by ditferent persons. 


9, Declares that walls, which have been used 
is separations between buildings in different 


occupations since January ¥ 1845, shall con- 


tinue to be deemed party-walls, whether the 
building ant in Wie Pet 2 
DUlidIngs remal! nh different occupations o1 
: 

not. 

; > : : , 

10. Provides that a iy building compris« 

' ‘ 

in schedule B, part 3 which shall not be in- 


lated, shali be liable to the Bui dings cts 
unless exempted by referees on special appl 
ion 


»ot 
Cari 


I. Requires that notice of a 





proposed 
building or alterations, given to district sur 
veyor, shall state such particulars 
enable him to determine the rate of th 
ing, and the requirements of the Acts. 

12. Makes award or certificat f 

referees, declaring any work irregular, con- 
CiUSIVEe 5 and ré 4 lires |ustice to proceed under 


the provisions of the Acts, and to take no 
evidence of removal of irregular ity but referee s 
certificate to that effect. 

13. Makes it lawful for the surveyor, in the 
event of any irregularity declared by the 
referees, to summon persons by whose diree- 
tions such work was executed before a justice 
who, if the person do not appear, or fail to 
cause to the contrary, shall 
authorize the surveyor to abate the nuisance, 
and dispose of the materials to reimburse him- 
self the charges. If insufficient for this, surveyor 
may levy on goods and chatte!s. 

14. Authorizes Lord Chamberlai: 


rustices 
g genes , 


| &c., before granting licenses to theatres and 


other places of public entertainment, to require 
surveyors certificate that the building is 
secure. 

Then, for the purpose of facilitating proceed- 
ings relative to party structures,— 


the 
Laat 


15, Enacts :—** That in every case where 


| consent or award of the official referees 1s neces - 
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: “14 — 
sary to authorize the building owner to pull 


down, repair, or rebuild any party structure, or 
to perform any other works incident thereto, the 
building owner shall in the first instance make 
application with reference thereto to the official 
referees; and such application shall contain 


information as to the locality and relative 


situation of the premises, and the persons and 
purposes by whom and for which the same re- 
*pectively are occupied, and as tothe character 


+ he 


of the works proposed to 
which it shall be 


proposed to execute the same, an } shall also 


and nature 


erected, and the mode in 


state, to the best of the applicant's knowledge 
I 
and belief, who isthe owner of, or interested 


in, the said adjoining premises; and upon the 


receipt of such application, and upon being fur- 
nished with such further information relative 
thereto as the official referees or the registrar 
of metropolitan buildings may in any case re- 
quire, the official referees shall direct the ap- 
plicant to give notice of the application to suc! 
persons and in such terms as they shall think 
proper, and such notice to be served upon such 
persons and in such manner as they shall di- 
rect; and upon the official referees being satis- 
fied that the notices so directed to be given 
have been duly given, they shall, with all con- 
venient speed, direct the surveyor to survey 


the premises, as well of the building owner as 





of the adjoining owner, with reference to the 
matters stated in such application, and to con 
sider any alteration or modification of the said 
works which any party interested may propose, 
with a view to render the same more suitable 


to the adjoining report 


premises, and to 


to the official referees his opinions upon the | 


following matters, or such of them = as 


shall be applicable; that is to say, first, 


as to the existing party structure, whe- 
ther such party structure be wholly or partially 
of timber or brick-nogging, or have timbers 
laid in and running through, or be dependent 
upon timber supports or abutments, and to 
what extent; whether such party structure be 
insufficient or defective with reference to the 
provisions of the Metropolitan Buildings Acts ; 
whether such party structure be either wholly 
or partially ruinous, unsound or out of repair, 
and to what extent; secondly, as to the work 
to be done, whether it be necessary for the pur- 
pose of forming a proper party structure to 
take down and rebuild such party structure, or 
whether any and what less amount of work 
would be sufficient for that purpose; whether 
the party-wall (if rebuilt) should stand equally 
on each side of the line of junction, and, if 
not, then to what extent it should occupy the 
ground of one owner more than the ground of 
the other owner; whether any and how much 
ground or soil, or other part of the premises, 
ought to be taken from the premises of the 
building owner or of the adjoining owner, and 
laid to the premises of the other, either on ae- 
of the substitution of 


count party-" alls for 


party arches or floors, or on account of the 
erection of a straight party-wall instead of a 
crooked party-wall; thirdly,as totheexpenses of 
the work and the compensation, whether the ex- 
penses of the works to be done ought to be 
borne by the building owner or the adjoining 
owner, or by both of them, and in what pro- 
portion, having reference to the amount of 
work necessary to be done, in order to render 
such party structurea proper party structure,and 
having reference to the difference (if any) in the 
rates of the buildings adjoining thereto; whe- 
ther any and what compensation onght to be 
paid by the building owner or the adjoining 
owner to the other, either in lieu of loss of 
ground or soil, or other part of either of the 





} 


buildings by such works, or asa satisfaction 


for such other loss or irjury (if any) as shall 
be occasioned or done thereby to either of the 
parties with regard to the internal finishings 
or decorations of such buildings, or with re- 
gard to loss of trade or otherwise, by whom 
and in what proportion the expenses of the 
survey and the fee of the district surveyor 
should be borne; and upon the receipt by the 
district surveyor of such direction as afore- 
said, the district surveyor shall appoint a day 
and hour at which he will survey the premises, 
and shall give at least seven days’ notice thereof 
to the applic ant, and to such othe: persons as 
the official referee shall have directed him to 
give notice to; and at the day and hour so 
appointed he shall proceed to survey the pre- 
mises, and all persons interested shall be en- 
titled to attend such survey ; and after such 
survey the district surveyor shall with all con- 
venient speed report his opinion upon the mut- 
ters aforesaid, and such other matters as may 
have been submitted to him, to the official 


referees 


, and shall give notice of such report 
sf 


being made to the applicant and to the other 
persons interested therein as aforesaid, and 
within seven days after the giving of such no- 
tice, it shall be lawful for any person interested 
to appeal to the official referees against such 
report, or any particular thereof.” 

If no appeal within seven days, award to be 
m ide. 

16. Provides, that although consent of a 1. 
joining owner, or award of referees, shall have 
fourteen days’ 
If building 


before 


been obtained, not Jess than 
notice shall be given to vccuprer. 
owner desire to commence the works 
expiration of three months’ notice to adjoining 
owner, he may appeal to referees, who have 
power, after a hearing, to shorten the time. 
17. Requires building owner, who may desire 


ial 
to excavate below the level of a party-wall 





or within a certain distance from external wall 
belonging to adjoining owner, 
m mnth’s notice, and to sec irely shore 
adjoining premises before making the excava- 
tion. 

1k. Enacts, thatif the wall be injured by such 
operations so as to be ruinous or dangerous, 
may condemn it, and the building 


owner shall rebuild or repair it, or build an 


surveyor 


% ss 
external wall against the party-wall. Refe- 


rees, on application, shall proportion the costs. 
ai i 


19, Requires, that before any building owner 


ttn ao 





take down any wall or building : 


joining owner's building, he shail give one 


j 
At ’ 





a 


month’s notice. If adjoining owner does not 


cause building to be shored, building owner 


may do so, and recover the expense. 


peals so much of the first Act asrelates 
the stopping up of openings in external 





s adjoining the ground of adjoining owner, 
and author Zes application to official reterees 
to stop such as have been made within twenty 
years, In case of refusal to do so without: 
“ Provided always, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prejudice or otherwise affect the 
right of any person to make and retain any 
opening in any external wall in cases in w hich 
by grant, prescription, or otherwise, he is or 
way be entitled to the access of light or air 
from the adjoining ground or premises.” 

21. Requires the district surveyor to inspect 
any building supposed to be dangerous, and 
certify to official referees, also to local officers. 
If dangerous, notice to be given to the owner 
to pull down within fourteen days. Local 
officers or owner may appeal to referees. 

22. Requires local officers to secure the 


building ; and if within the stated time same 


’ 


cross-wall be not less than 


' 
be not taken down or secured by owner, they 


shall do so, and pay all the costs. 
23. Provides for the recovery of costs. 
24. That 


proved by statutory declaration. 


service of all notices may be 

25. Sets forth that awards, &c., made by the 
referees need not recite formal matters. 

26. Provides that all fees of office “shall be 
recoverable by the ways and means by the said 
first-recited Act provided, with regard to 
moneys charged in re spect of any work, in the 
same manner as if such fees of office, costs, 


and other moneys had been expressly named 


therein.” 
27. Makes the Acta public Act; and 
2k. Admits the repeal of it in the present 


session, 


Scuepute A makes certain alterations tn 


the schedules of the first Act; the chief of 


which are as follows :— 
| 


“ Alterations in Schedule (C.) Part IV’., under 
the head of * Warehouses, &c.—If a building 
of the second, or warehouse class, be used ex- 
clusively as amanufactory or workshop, then 
if it be built wholly fire-proof, or if it should 
appear to the satisfaction of the official referees, 
or, in case of appeal, of the Commissioners ot 
Works | 


danger 


>) gees : 
and Buildings, that no additional 


of fire would be incurred, it may be 
made of anv dimensions without beine divided 

by party-walls 
Alterations in Schedule (D.), Part I, under 
of * Thickness of Enclosing Walls to 
-Ifa 


Sfories of Buil lings of whate ver Tile. 


building of the first, or dwelling-house class, 
and of any rate, except the fourth rate, do not 
exceed the height allowed for a building of the 


next lower rate, and if there be at least one in- 
ternal cross-wall extending from party-wall to 

, : ’ ; 
party-wall, and carrit d up from the same level 


as such party-w alis to the underside of the floor 


of the topmost story, the party-wa Is of such 


buildir gy may be built of the thicknesses pre- 
scribed for buildings of the next lower rate; 


but sul rect in all cases to the followin cor 


First. That such cross-wall (if there be only 
one) be at a distance from the extremities of 
third of the 


i 


the party-wall of not less than ont 
length of the party-wall. 


That 


: = 
walls, such cross-walls be at 


Secondly. if there be two such eros 
a distance from 
each other, and from the extremities of the 
party-wall, of not less than one-sixth of the 
length of the party-wall. 

Thirdly. That such cross-wall be not less 
than 8} inches in thickness ; and that in build- 
ings of the first-rate or extra first-rate, such 


13 inches in thick- 


ness wherever it meets a party-wall of the 
thickness of 17 inches or upwards, and to the 
same height. 

Fourthly. That no openings be ma le in such 


cross-wall in any story of a greater height 


| than three-fourths of the height of the story; 
and that all the openings in the same story 
| taken together do not exceed one-half of the 
length of the cross-wall; and that over every 


such opening there be a discharging arch, tied 


rh 


, 1) 

| with cradle bars, or a sufficient stone or iron 
linte l. 

| ‘a ’ . 

} Fifthly. That bondor plates be not introduced 
into such cross-wall in such a manner as to 


break the vertical continuity of the brick-work 
in the piers. 

Every cross-wall having the effect of dimi- 
nishing the thickness of a party-wall under 
| the above provisions, shall be subject, as well 

with regard to its original construction as to 
| any subsequent alteration in or operation upon 
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’ it, to the ordinary supervision of the district | most foor upwards, unless all the rooms of | The history of the church in brief was 
surveyor. such building can be and are intended to be | this :—Constantine raised structures to pre- 


serve the memory of three spots,—the birth- 
‘ : cage place of the Saviour, the scene of the resur- 
reduced under the above provisions unless the | street or open space in front of the building; | rection, avd that of the ascension. The 
building on each side thereof be furnished | and such back-yard or uncovered space must | second, or church in question, remained till 


The thickness of the party-wallis not to be | lighted and ventilated immediately from the 








¢ with a cross-wall in manner aforesaid; or un- | be, at least, of the following area :—Three- the invasion of the Persians in 614, when it i 
é ‘ : : ; : : , rr? ;, was destroyed. It was re-erected by Modes- ' 
less one of such buildings be so furnished with | fourths of a square, if the building be of the “. yet sales. 

« Sip ; i 5 | tus, soon after, but was much injured, though : 
a cross-wal], and the other be of a lower rate. | fourth rate, and do not contain more than two | jot destroyed, in 637, by the Mohammedans. Hi 
Alterations in Schedule (D.) Part I1., under | stories; and one square, if the building be of | The crusaders made considerable additions to | 
the head of * Construction and Materials.’ | a higher rate, or contain more than two | it, and so it continued till ] 808, when it was 
Ch een ay - 9 burnt down, and afterwards rebuilt in such a 
limber laid continuously into an external | stories. : ‘ 
“ ae ae fy manner as to disguise its real character. 
Wall at a level below the plate unde the roof, We have left ourselves no room for further The problem was, to discover what Constan- 
must not be of greater width than one-third of comment. i tine’s architects did ; and to obtain knowledge : 
the thickness of the wall, nor of greater thick- of this it was necessary to go to documentary | 
: | evidence. The writings of the pilgrims, one pA 
ness than two courses of bric] work, and it] > UG wuu aul , Ta TROT } 2° 2 .o > 4 
} “hie , : ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, as early as 333, were of the utmost importance, 4 
rat t » aft le : ur es of ck oF ton | aT A . . 
must have at Jeast four inches of brick or stone | : 7 ee _ _ | and bad been carefully examined by him. A 
work on each of its sides. rue president, Earl de Grey, took the chair | minute plan of the present church, made by 


on Monday evening last, for the purpose of 


: . Mr. Scoles, he had found of great service, 
presenting the medals to the authors of the 


~ ; 
No timber whatever, except templates and 















































wood bricks, may be laid into an external wa successful essays Mr Hadfield was elec ted a hace deccribing ome “ ae by me 
. ee ee Peery oF aad es Pie, age Ce : crusaders, he said he considered the tomb not 
50 G5 1) OO Ree WHE the insee lect OF the | tee. 4 ther business having been dis- to be a built structure, as often supposed, but ie i 
wall; and with reference to templates and | Pp sed of, ne preside nt call 1 Mr. J. M * | a genuine rock sepulchre, pared down and de- ij | 
woud-bricks, two such pieces of timber may i serene a “a : ‘ te — pear’ corated externally; and he shewed the proba. ei 
1 , . = Sure in attending here to-day, to shew the opi- *1 ’ - : : » Maw ° M * rs . § 
not be laid within 13 inches of each other in | ):0) entertained of vour ess oy, OF erent or re Deer bague pda ag gr aig oo ye 1 
the direction of the length of the wall; and | to you the medal of the Institute. I believe | the cireular building. 7 Mind tke the round | 
no template shall exceed 3 feet in length. I did so ona former oc¢ asion, and lam glad to | church was built in the late Greek style, like 
Phis will lead to much bad building. | find that you see not satish< d with one suc- | the church of St. Sophia, and others, The 
’ New Rules in Schedule (D.), Part If. \ °° Your father, who has now retired from | appendage towards the east, added by the ¥ 
I : PnuiE: ‘i | the profession, was an early member of the | crusaders, was Romanesque, resembling many a 
| under the head of * Openings. If | Institute, and esteemed by us all. Personally | early buildings in Europe, and similar to those ww 
. building be situate within 16 feet of ano I regret his retirement, because I think @! we call ha It We gs semi-circular apse % 
d ther building, not in the same occupation, trustworthy Sam, who has been long ~ the | at the east end, with an aisle round it, and ra- a f 
the external wall of which lsct-meotioned | POO still pursuing his vocation energe- | diating chapels. ‘i 
, : +} ,. | Healy, offers a valuable exam pie to the younger The original building, according to the pra- ‘ 
building shall have any openings on the side | »,ombers of it. I have great pleasure in hand- | ¢ , - a DE at grt es I i 
; ‘ i “ie s i at i , fessor s views, we described in our farmer Bs 
a towards the first-mentioned building, then no | ing you this meda » and hope you will perse- | notice as consisting of an enclosure of columns, Bs 
; openipg may be made in the opposite wail oF VOER I Bor o Coarse. - : with an apsidal termination towards the west a 
‘3 the first-mentioned building. (7) ee he : _— - roxelay! tugeh ssed Mr. Jaw 5 | (affording the foundation for balf the circular ig I 
“9 if a baildine be sitaste within 16 feet of Bell, and presented to him the medal of merit, building, afterwards erected), having at the Es 
ot : - ae , | With a suggestion that ing See red A., he opposite extremity a basilica, similar in plan i 
e another building in the same occupation, and | sh ruld now try for Dy, and so on thi ugh life. to those of St. Peter and St. Paul. To learn 
h buildis vs atlerwatl Is cease to be in thi | Ph Pw cision of the counei, in Seapets = the what the crusaders added and altered, it was ‘ 
n saine occupation, the openings (if any) here- ro} “5 Rie dal, h idea, 3 be .. pres. his Roget only necessary to look to William of Tyre, 4 
to after made in the external wall of the first-men- | °""" ° had n thought, that if the royal | who is very clear, and shews how the round ; 
e] i : . micdal were appropriated in one year to one | ehurch and court towards the east, with other 3 
tioned building, on the side towards the other Nonlae Akiak ti wend hae dame ba ehemed ; . ; 
= : =? ae particular object, 1 would be wrong to change | sacred spots, such as the site where the wood 4 
r } ling, must be imme r built up; ex it, and might not be approved of by ch ir Ma- | of the cross was discovered, were converted by ; 
cept where there are no openings In the oppo - oe nseil feit quite su , — *" | them into a medieval church of their own 
ev site wa of such other bui ¢ ren oven would I nee } M. Cutlass S Wea a Its st sind fashion. In doing this the y exhibited mach ! 
72 ings (it at are b 0 I = - nes 7 : ahs eee ee wiles P yt | levi roess. It should be re meubered, he said, : 
7 2 ‘ mark her s¢ e ort m portance or righ Hitec that the Knights He spitallers hud the eustody 
st an external wall of a bu ne ess | 1 | ture, and was anxious the mi “1 hould be con of the sepulchre, not the Templars ; the lattes 
1 feet dis t fh 1 ground not t sau { side} a ct * aM ry all ChaSSeS OF had charve of the site of Solomon’s Pewwple, 
D cuoation, no openinye mav be n thes ment — : Fo make su , =uEee “9 te " : or an account of the church raised by Con 
of ifan extemal walt of ao ba ne } P = = — i = Pri sania 4 3 . 2 : ee sige : tantine, he of course went to Eusebius, and 
the } ee ben? ae aaa ” Ai or : ‘ se rex “i ; ee pave a translation of some passages ta that : 
St an hhets BS Or, Ml ae ee 8 See eee == sate, the coun- author, who was more an encomiast than an i 
the dwe ver | e . and do not ex cl, and sald he appre it highly, ol serVIO’, | architectural critic, and must, therefore, be “s 
ys two stories t. then less x you would Go Sever not my ax i - listened to sceptically. When Constantine ? 
n tant| from ground not in the same occupation fone engtet,” 4 eat. REET nt said he thought proposed to commence a house of prayer on Fi 
“ ; : >) it his duty to mention this, and he Pashapty ‘ | this site, he found there a Temple of Venas; $ 
the no opt Sab n re in cn Ww every memoer wou I cons ler the royat medal and on pulling this down, discovered the cave. a 
the the height of 9 feet from the lev r ott W- ep timately within his reacl Eusebius says, that the walls of the basilica 5 
est floor nd when an opening is made below Professor Willis then delivered tlecture on were coated with marbles, the roof covered | 
; that height. a wall mu . he erected opnesite | | . el = f es oe ve agen a of the ? with lead, and the inner ceiling gilded. He i. 
ess aR iy Seu ae eas ae © hare dg Acree y seputehre, at verusaiem, | describes a propyleum to the east; and the } 
ild- thereto at leas as high as ¢ a being, by the way, an au piication of a pauper lecturer said a Roman had recently been P 
— ope ning, and at least 1% inches w f ‘ on the same suoject, re - by siete - the Royal discovered there, which he had little doubt was A 
' side { ast ir, and Fe] fed Dy us at U the very propyleum so referred to. In this 4 
= Site es (D P i Phe cial ' Investigation | busilica the apse was at the west end,—it was 
the ; ‘ ; had oceupied hin many years, if was Hot @ | not till afterwards that the altar was placed at 
thie ceptin cases of} ding, ) i i : ter that « ij at once be ¢{ wed ¢ it to the east ¢ i of sacred building-, the cave 
hereafter | t extendir sy \ n part e end, Ile need sear y Say this bunding then s vod in the open air, surrounded by por- : 
over a public wav; and in « sof 1 y, | excited great intere aring th wee #e©s- | ticoes, as we have already said ; and a passage | 
en the building sha t be built so to extend \purt frou ¢ | ty oF its nigh Poin aH in & sermon by St. Cyril, preached in this if 
ight P Bhat y \ to a o oe ‘ aod é i the - ie] he M rh m ny : CLIC VE ? ' ‘ church, bears out this opinion. ‘The professor i BS 
ry: ms y ; eet. sere Ebmse se as een nt pte by ; ~— : rig’ one uded by soliciting information from any 
< ‘ ormer ns exien Wa udvlie Lhem, it Was very Cola ah areue who might visit the spot. 
story y, | tio in Neh lule ( H } t tual point of “ It i $ to se ie 
i the ok * C¢ pools and Pri s’=—The sides of all how the archite {s of s nstantine set a! — r ; 
every eeenpoole and privion should be 20 constracted decorate a spot consider grb: ont riggs ¥ J Curious Prosect ron Retainine Suira- mn 
tied pa ; oc became the et atre of ull pugria iges, = OF | FIELD Marker.—A scheme is now on foot ee 
? as efectuaiy to prevent the escape ol > con ecurse the building there was extensively | for excavating beneath the whole area of $ 
iron tents thereof otherwise than by t to ted elsewhere. ilis main reason for | Smithfield market, in order to form abattotrs. is ; 
1 sewer. bringing it before such a meeting ss — then The plans are nearly completed, and we under- * 
‘oa ae arg ite, alee, tee . 3 
—— Mines in Sel e(K.)s i sa pours . as . 8, | - ; wh — aad tar d will shortly have to be brought before 7 
as to Er ee EP ae ee eS . . Pe phcicr ao te ages 7 tapi es - cad I stamens. A depth of not less than 25 feet g 
: ! united Jor th é wer | ta ehurch by investigation; a é ne 4 re | is talked of, as capable of being applied to the 
sdatahe * Back yards..—Every building of the dwel- | knew the s] ' 1 probably go purpose of slaughter-houses, and without any 
ling-house class, or the public building class, | 9! he ‘ : rsrblenigis Mg want of sufficient drainage or light. The 
dimi- hereafter built or re built, must have an en se. : ee 7 , 1 alent a. | cattle being Griven into market during = 
under clade hieli- ceed eo Geaaied tases ha + Raga omaiemiaiad wsioht right, will be slaughtered on the spot, and t oe 
aa od , " crea spa . © | possible; | ; Pportansrs: “85% | the projectors think obviate the main objec- 
— same occupation as the building, and open | perhaps, offer themselves. tion to the present locality. Mr. Andrew 
as to from the level of Six Inches below the lawere | or ie a an itil Moseley is the architect employed. 


} upon 
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DRS. REID AND FARADAY. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


5th, Dr. Reid delivered a lecture 


} “=f 
ooms, St. J 


i 


_ ~ 


imes’s, in reply to 


ay’s account of the mode of venti 
adopted by Mr. Barry in the new 





Lords, reported at some length 
in our journal.* It was very discursive and 


dull, treating forthe most part of gene- 





‘ 





1 


ae present us by the lectarer, and did 
ittle, we should think, to advance his canse in 


the estimation of those who heard him. 
He said that nothing was i 


attention at this moment a: 


’ 
rh) 
if) 











all were becoming alive i 
little a the ubiect of i of 
the 1 mportant points in the inquiry, was 
at pr t understood, it was imy ile to sav 
how far our! viedge of it might be advanced 
thr the number of minds now engaged 
por if. rhe true foundation for all progress 
wa lueation, and to prove that he had always 
f t portane of extending elemer tary 
kt ge, he quoted passages from evidence 
given by him in 1830 Hi as satisfied that 
by education, a man’s life might be lengthened, 
and his forts increased. Elementary k 4 

ledge was of thefirst consequence. ‘Though 
architecture had been practised thousands of 
vears, it could not be rendered I to 





initary arrangements till the constitution of 


the atm sphere had been inve tivated and was 





understood. The grand object was to unfold 
to peer and | asant elementary knowledge, and 
his desire was to adapt a certain amount of el 
mentary science to primary schools. Pie Doe- 
tor tl traced } own progress, read var 
quotations to show his views on 

and what he had done at the House of Com 
mons. For two years he was scarcely out of 
the piace night o1 day. W hile communica- 
tions were passing between himself and the 
eovernment, Faraday was consulted,—a very 


proper step, to which he could take no objee- 


tion, and had never commented upon. But since 





then, Faraday had thought fit to make the 

matter a subject for a lecture in a pub! rena 
J Hi 

lle considered, therefore, he had now aright t 


answer it. He had always entertained great 
respect for Dr. Faraday, and he had no doubt. 


f the Council of the Royal Institution had 














thought of it, they would have sent him a ticket 
fi the lecture, 3} » had done to the 1 on the 
present occasior As t vas, hoy ver, he 
knew thing { ntil it w t 
uae he 
founda 
to say tl 
lat f 
not 
} 
Y ? 
t Ir} 
: 
wh 
rie 
P 
, ' 
‘ ‘ 
t eX result desiz Vario mecha 
‘ 1 ns may u 1 to produce motion, 
r tan t nts should be made 
nm practicable. He then made 
i oR Se ir to all, tos! 1} 
1 proper s of air, and at last de 
¥ hey ef the n le or vent iting the 
i Pi Ww which our readers are 
Foy Ile might now be asked to say what 
he t vht of it. His reply would be, that | 
had ri | upon that plan (namely, venti ation 
ling currents), and claimed ‘el 
though he was bound 
rehitect, having greater contro 
Ww 
} 
Pex + ’ 
< i 





s Org arava trial, 80 101 aro a 
ie shew that this plan was not un 
known to him even then, and he exhibited a 
ser drawings, wherein, he said, the ascent 


ies, as well understood by the majority of 








and descent of the air were shewn. He would | and monopolists in gas, as in corn, must yield 


not assert that these drawings had been seen 
by Mr. Barry, but the model referred to had 
been examined by ten or twelve thousand per- 
sons, and could hardly be unknown to the 
architect. The Doctor then exhibited va 
rious experiments with this model, shew- 
ing the power of driving in air, either from 
the top or the bottom, a power which 
we apprehend was perfectly well understood 
long prior to the advent of either the 
learned Doctor or the excellent architect. 
} 


r e | ’ } 
The the yy of ventiiation has iong been toie- 


rably well compre hended; it is just the appli- 
cation of it that is the difficulty. 


ie cone lusion ot his 


The lecturer, towards t 
scourse, commented on the misrepresenta- 


tions, as he termed the m, of various journals, 





and hinted, if we understood rightly, at legal 
proces dings against the referees who were ap- 
pointed to decide between him and Mr. Barry, 


namely, Mr. G. Stephenson, Mr. Hardwick, 


; 





and Professor G 





DECORATIONS AT IRONMONGERS' 
HALL. 
LHe large room 


FF. ne hur h street 


i . Wo weet iOng, 
. : j 
x) feet wide, and 30 has been 


} } 


decorated recently 





of Rathbone-place, in bethan m: 
} 








ner, bY means of paprer ma hé, colour, and 
gvilding. The ceiling is coved and divided 
nto panels by massive ornamented beams, 
something like t well-known ceiling at 
Audlk V I n 1. The entrance do Tr lonic 
columns, the fire-place caryatides, and the 
opposite eT d of the room an ornate gallery, all 
made to look like oak. [he total amount of 
the contract was 1,563/. The character is 


well preserved throughout. 





We should be glad to see the Lon com- 
panies spend part of their surplus funds inthe 


encouragement of art, by commissioning some 


f our artists to adorn their walls. Cannotthe 


Ironmongers (being men of metal) be induced 
: 
j 


They would find it a good 


to set an example 
investment,—perhaps a main-stay and su pport 
for the com 


{< pany In future times, 








THE GAS MOVEMENT NOW A NATIONAL 
QUESTION. 

Ir is by no means necessary for us to c/aim 

credit to ourselves for what a numerous and 


: 
infiuentia 





of the t Wspa] I pre ss has 





already, both directly and indirectly, accorded 
to us, namely, a faithful and impartial leader- 


ship of public opinion towards that complete 


exposure of the anoma s state of 
nd the es of t} ras quest 
i 
we were in turn indebted chiefly te 


gleaned from the provi 4 

of the Government surveyors, ant 
urces, whence a careful digestion 

lat } 

rison, bY correla ind contrast 

hick 1 +} i] 

{ sned the genera iy excessive pro 

management of some of the o eot 


cClai were W it ted for some ot 
weapons and tl progress of the m« 
i i 34 
h } 
Liverp ol accordingly merited, a 


ceived, aconsiderable share of ot 





“ Glanecing over a highly scientific wor 
ished in London,” says the Liz 
“cc j ' 1 } 
Ne and which Is juoted as an authority 
by all classes, we observe the editor has mad 


the labours of the Guardian Gas C mmpany the 
yn of a rigid inquiry into the whole 
»on which the manufacture and supply 


been and ought to be governed, and 





is been r 


lt, bv at least ha 


! press of ti 





st his appe :3 3f onded to, as stated 
fa hundred of the 


The subject 





e kingdom. 
has been taken up on principle, and it is fitting 
o talented a publication as THe Burtper 
is allowed to be, should take the lead among 
the London press, We congratulate ourselves 
on having been instrumental, at an early stage 
mportant inquiry, in fixing | ublic atten- 
. As the editor of that publication 
' 





remarks ‘It is tite clear that dust has been 


qt 
i 
already thrown into the eves of the public far 


Nor has the 


ice of this important subiect been confined 





too tong for patient endurance. 


to newspapers and provincial e ymmunities : 
I 
the peatter has now hig rome of ntti nial tntereé st, 


and, therefore, is to receive national attention 


Parliament will take up the subject, 


« o . 


} 
i 
é 


to the pressure of a stern necessity. London 
tremble s, for there the str ING hold of 4 is mono- 
poly is. “It is there where the union is concen- 
trated and represent .* 

Yes, the metropolitan strong-hold of gas 
monopoly does indeed tremble; and a some- 
what striking proof that it does so, has 
manifested even since our Liverpool contem- 
porary penned the able article whence the 
preceding paragraph is extracted. The alarum 
has been rung, and forthwith issues out a new 
defender of abuses, a- Gas Gazette, an open 
and undisguised monopolist, who, militant i 
favour of the public plunder, 
to appeal to “an enlightened pub! itself in 


ventures on! 


the smallest possible compass, in the modest 


little closing paragraph—the “Q” in the 


, | ‘ 1 } , 
corner—of an elaborate, and by ! means 
briet pre spectus, beeause it would be * wanting 
In respec tto that pub ic’ to “conclude ti 


prospectus without ** the slightest recognition 


of their existence; although, of course, the 


monopolist who proposes, in the outset of } 

campaign, to introduce his subject to the 
proper quarter by “sending the first eight 
numbers of the Gas Gazette to every gas com- 
pany he is acquainted with, unless he be ex 
pressly requested not to do so,” has not t 

confidence to look to that public for support 


even while he pro forma “ventares ” to “re- 


spectfully solicit subscribers. 


Perhaps the pith of any thing /ke fair a 
impartial argument or axiom In favour of mi 


nopoly in this notable prospectus, and the only 
portion ofit to wl ich wenee {particularly to refer 
at present, is contained in the declaration tha 
“had such a publ 


proposed to be been, in- existence during the 


sation as the Gas Gazette is 





ras cavw ina \ 


ast twenty vears, the idea that 
permanentiy supplied 


. . ‘ o¢ } » ¢ ; . } } 
ata cheapei rate by two companies than y 
' 


one town or iocaity 





“se } } j 
one, would long ago have been regarded as an 
absurdity too gross to be entertained hy 


person possessit fF common sense. 
Now that one company ¢ ld or ca pt 


manentiy suf | iy gas to any one town o1 





‘ 


cality at a cheaper rate than two, it requir 
very little common sense to perceive; but 
surely the monopolists must think their opy 


} 


nents possessed of very iittie of that useful 
commodity, indeed 


, lf they imagine them to 
ee , 


incapable of distinguisuing between what 


' 
be done and what Aas be done, ?s ! 
¢3)] ye Se j : 
or still wilt be Gone DY Oid companies, vi 
: I 
ever thev are allowed to n OnOpoZ the 
of gas; and r are much mistake t 
’ 
anti-monopolists ? t é ' s] 
anti-m | py 
; ; 
full credit for the possession of mu nor 


common sense than that which shines 

















out of such a gross attempt at humbug. 

Since one mD | 1\ x do »¥ ee I 
then two, t i cheapentr : 
more incumbent n that or ) t 
( do in this: pect, and the re disgracefu 
is the fact that it had almost unito I ted 
Dn piur iering’ the | i ’ an ¢ t 
Intil ¢ mipe eda | s H j ss 
companies have of late so often | 
their charges to a more just and rea ible 
standard. The] ts of the truth of wl t 
maintained are numerous; but w 
evidence two notorioeu nst 
though already expost i by us ar others to 
public repro! ition, still stand altog 
tradicted and un; lliated. Witness, we repeat 
the truits of monopoly and of « neti 
North Shields, where 1 e Improvement ¢ 
missioners desired to moderate tl t nit 
the monopolist com] ny’s charges by a re 
tion from 52s, to 45s. per street lamp ] 
one company, who cou/d afford to charge s 
much lower than two could, in lent | 
falsely maintained that § 45s, « i not pos 

.* A z t 
pay. And yet, by virtue of competition alor 
the charges for supplying these vervlamps with, 
was of the | tv, were reg “d T tt er 
to 45s., not t mer ) 
25s., but d wi n 
on that price the 3 per 
cent. in the very f ( t. i! 
second, and a cor rity thers 
after. <A n, the Liverpool Guardian Ga 
. pany ‘ my led the old es fishy nite 

— P 1 ¢ ; . 
sive pool > re ice their charges j 
down to 4s. 6d., and vet these ry ¢ 4 
are solvent as ever: although deprived of 
4 | 
35,00 f.a year in ce nseguence ¢ he redue- 


tions which competition,and competition alone 
' 


. Pi } te } 
compelled them to make. Undoubtedly, as 











pelt sti 


eet 


ial teiatlg 
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] DANGEROUS 
MANUPACTORIES 



































’ 2 . wal 
from this sort of defence by appearing tothe after 
proceedings. Mr. Sugden said that he pro- 
tested against the jurisdiction of the official 
referees. Mr. Cottingham.—Did you not stay 
in the room while the evidence was given 
Mr. Hesketh could prove that Mr. Se 
that occasion gave evidence in his (4 
keth’s) case. Mr. Sugden required that Mr 
Hesketh might be sworn to that fact. Upon 
being sworn, Mr. He sketh re peated his assert m 


i 
that Mr. Sugden did give evidence on that 








asion. Mr. Sugden said, that he proteste j 
inst the jurisdiction of the official referees, 
his protest had not been received. 


Mr. Cottingham repeated that he had no- 


ing to do with the merits of the award. His 





was simply ministerial, to order the pay- 











ment of the costs. If the official referees had 
made their award in the face of Mr. Sugden’s 
protest, they might perhaps have done wrong, 
which it would be for them to answer here 
after. 

Mr. Drew then took an objection, that ex 
penses for * worl ne nld t be charged 
under tl ( i r fee 

ttingham.—Certainly they ca As 
to urd, i ; lont face of 
t it is npr ! t it ma asily 
he ta d . If yo i pr ‘ t some COi- 
lusion | s taken plac between tl part a, the 
award may be set aside; unless you do that, 
the award 1 t stand The official referees 
ha been ppointed I Parliament to take 
these matters into consideration, and it is 
very unlikely they will t them out of their 
bands, and piace them in e hands of magis 
trates, who, of course, can know very little 


about the construction of streets and alleys. 
He would make out the order for the payment 
of the costs; but the warrant might remain 
unexeecuted in the office for a week, to allow 
the defendant to offer any terms in the mean- 


time. 





CONDITION OF CLERKENWELL. 


r from a committee of the Clerken 
ng Commissioners, appointed to view 
' 


yn of such buildings as might seem 


erous state, direct the attention 
ict surveyor thereto, and to take 
asures for the public safety, has just 
been printe The state of some of the courts 
eport 1 on is fr itful. The chief result at 


present bas be nthe delivering of twenty notices 





toowners of ruinous buildings. In concluding 
the report, the committee say, they *“ feel it 
umbent upen them to draw attention to the 


} 


fact, that unless some leyvisiative measure be 


passed for the removal of the confine d damp, 


' , 
ind unhealthy courts and alleys hereinbefore 





referred to, they will doubtless long continue 
to remain as p st-honses, spread disease 
among the surrounding neighb: as on 
inquiry it appears that no law at present ex! 
which would preve t the rebu f { 

( rts and alleys | the ow: thereot, in cor 
3 ce of dilapidation, &c.; and while the 
law prohibits the b Iding of h places in 
oO t where they do not aiveady exist, it 


built before the passing of the Metr politan 
Buildings Act, however unhealthy the locality 
ed sitnation, 


and total abstinence of all means of ventilation 
} 








M e ita % AXTON 
led us last week to postpone : ‘ 
prof ilto erect a monfment in Westminster 
to Caxton, submitted to Lord Morpe th by the 
Rev. H. H. Milman, and by this time it bas 
probably reached the majority of our readers 
through other channels. Ht is certain that the 


yrinting-press in England commenced its ope- 
ations within the precincts or sanctuary of 
he abbey. ‘The reverend gentleman suggests 
for this monument, that “ the open space, at the 
end of the new Victoria-street, in front of the 
abbey, would be admirably suited. The cha- 
racter of the monun ent might be this. A 
fountain fof iivine 


{ ing water) by day, out of which 
should arise a tall Pp lar, « belisk, or cluster of 
Gott pinnacies, for | rht by night; f1 Ss 
fusion of light being the fit and int gible 
Syl for the nver or f pt nting 4 irg@ 
sum m ot + sper lilw he raisé f t is pur] , 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB DESIGNS. 

The designs in the Gothic style, two only, 
which were submitted in the late competition, 
scarcely received that consideration from con- 
temporaries to which their merits, as works of 
art, entitled them. To justify our previous 
commendation, we give in our present number 
a perspective view of the design sent in by Mr. 
George Truefitt. We do not wish, however, 
to be understood from this as pointing it out 





as one which should have been selected. 
Such is not by any means our object or desire. 


We have engraved it as well because it is a | 
clever adaptation ot Gothic to street architec- 
ture, as to afford deserved encouragement to a | 
young and rising artist. 

It may be seen that the Town Halls of Bel- 
gium are the models on which it is founded. 

No steps have yet been taken by the Club 
towards carrying out the intention stated in 


our last. 





THE THOUSAND POUNDS PRIZE 
PAINTINGS. ! 
We said some time ago that we viewed with 
distrust the whole proceedings connected with 
this much talked of competition. So far from 
this distrust being lessened, it is materially 
increased, and we shall be much surprised if | 
the result does not prove the truth of our pre- 
sentiment. 'Thesystem of puffing, billing, and 


advertising adopted with the view of tempting | 
the public to pay their shillings for a sight of 
the works submitted, shews clearly, as we ven- | 


tured to think, the character of the whole 
transaction. 


It will be remembered that the artists were | 
themselves to point out the five best pictures, 
from which the proprietor was to select the 
one best entitled to the award. Ihe first part 
of this has been done, not wholly satisfactorily ; 
and the following are the selected five, in alpha 
betical order, namely, — Mr. Howard, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Sebbers, Mr. John Wood, and Mr. 
Ziegler. | 

The voting, on the part of some of the 
artists, was not very creditable to them, and 
the omission of Mr. Fisk from the list, although 
his picture is far from satisfying us, is a mani- 
fest injustice. The chosen pictures, addly 
enough, are numbered J], 3, 5,7, and 9; that 
is, the artists have taken every otl 
they hung in the gallery. 3 





The ultimate selection has now to be made, 


and it is to be hoped that the proprietor will 


see the importance of obtuining an opinion 
from some lip parti il professional men, before 
coming to a decision. Our own Of bn, in 
favour of Mr. Wood’s work, is confirmed by 


consideration, 





Western LITERARY AND Screnrivic In- 
STITUTION.—On Monday evenicg, a paper was 
read at this Institution by Mr. J. R. Hill, C.E. 


on the rise, progress, an ] present state of the 


manufacture of gas for tilumination. The 
papel commence d by areference to the earliest 
records of the ex ence of i hl rv, 
and after touching slightly upon the I 

of its introduction to pubtic use, a i the im 
perfections attendant upon Us muabulacture, 
proces ded to notice the various i: | yvements 
which have been from time to time ad pi d. 
Phis department of the subject was very tully 
illustrated DY a series of diagrams, showing 


the forms, arrangement, and action of the } 
oe ' 
Various “** machinery of a vas-wol from 


. » 4% ; 
the introduction of the coal into the ret rts, to 


the flow of the gas into the meters of the con- 


’ ' 
sumers. A diseussion followed the reading of 


the paper, which elicited much practical in- 


formation on the subject. ‘The Monday even- | 
ing meetings at this Institution, some of which 
we have before noticed in our columns, are 
realizing for it a title which has been too long 
neglected, viz., that of a “Scientific” as well 
as a “ Literary” Institution. We feel bount 
to commend the efforts of the committee in 
this respect, as those efforts most materially 
tend to a more general diffusion of really 
practical information in modern science, art, 
and manufacture. A dinner in aid of the 
funds of this Institution is talked of, and will, 
we trust, be well attended, 











WINDOW AT LA HAUSSAYE, BRITTANY. 











CURIOUS WINDOW FROM LA HAUSSAYE, 
BRITTANY. 

The curious window here represented is in 
the church at La Haussaye, a small village near 
Pontivy in Brittany. Its stone work is of the 
granite with which most of the churches of 
that country are constructed, and in which 
may be cited as examples of excellent execu- 
tion—although in so rebellious a material as 
granite—the clustered piers and isolated vault- 
ing shafts of the cathedral at Dol (a building 
similar in style to Salisbury Cathedral), and 
the very beautiful capitais of the shafts around 
the cloisters of the abbey on Mont St. Mi- 
chel. ; 
; ] 


I'his window is dated mccccexxxv., and the 


form of its tracery is not uncommonin Western 


France. It occurs also, but in composition, 
in the larg windows of Orleans Cathedral, 
where, however, i of ich later date 





| THE GOTHIC STYLE, A DEVELOPMENT 


FROM THE ROMANESQUE. 

In investigating the causes of a phenome- 
non, of which the results alone are now fami- 
liar to our minds and perceptible to our senses, 
there is a singular tendency to overlook that 
which ought first to be taken into account, the 
natural workings and efforts of a nascent art, 
and to dive deeply into the mystic regions of 
symbolism and ‘sacramentality;’ in other 
words, to rest upon far-fetched speculations, 
rather than upon inductions from simple and 
common place facts. ° ° . 

It is necessary to premise: 

l. That those buildings only are called 
Gothic which involve either pointed arches, or 
the vertical principles which were undoubtedly 
suggested by them; that these cannot gene- 
rally be traced to an earlier period than the 


ad 


* From a pape Mr. F. A. Paley. in Detman’s Magazine, 
well-cvuducted monthly organ of tis Roman Vathviies 





middle of the twelfth century; and that, in 
our country, they very rarely appeared until 
towards its close. 

2, That the buildings which were erected 
previously to this date, are all more or less of 
a degenerate classical style called Romanesque, 
of which the Norman is the principal variety 
known in England. 

3. That the leading features of Gothie ar- 
chitecture consist in upward or vertical ten- 
dencies ; while those of the other consist either 
directly in the prevalence of horizontal lines, 

wor indire ctly in the subordination of the ver- 
ical. 

1. That although the one principle is ex- 
actly opposed to the other, nevertheless the 
Gothie style arose directly out of the Roman- 
esque or Norman, by a perceptible process 
which it is the object of the present paper to 
trace. 

l'o some it may appear to be a prima facie 
difficulty, that such contrariety should be the 
distinguishing characteristic of two kindred 
and consecutive styles. But this is not at all 
more wonderful than the results we frequently 
see produced by the workings of the haman 
mind: as when an ultra-Protestant becomes a 
Catholic; a bitter enemy @ warm friend; a 
violent radical a strenuous conservative; and 
so forth. In all these, and a hundred other 
cases of the like kind, not only does the one 
feeling eventually become dominant, to the 
total surrendering of the other, but the one is 
generally produced directly out of the other, 
A tendency, a modification, a relaxation in the 
one habit or impulse, often grows into a deve- 
lopment or ultimate acceptance of the oppo- 
site extreme. And when we have discovered 
the origin of the change, the earliest symptom 
of giving up the old principle, we look into the 
cause of the departure; and if we find it per- 
manent, increasing, still urgent in its nature 
and demands, we are quite certain that it will 
lead on the tendency, and the tendency will 


* | follow it, to its legitimate results; even to a 
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“i ’ 
ing-shaft corresponding to that on the opposite 


wall. On the nave side, the vault (or at least 
the roof) being much higher, a shaft was first 
earried up from the top of the nave capital, 
but soon afterwards from the ground Phe 
a separate shaft was devoted to the bear- 
ing of each of the two nave arches between 
which the great column stood; and from these 
four accrescences we derive two forms o 
columns which were in frequent use in this and 
the next style: the first, a square central core, 
with a half shaft attached to each side, as in 
the nave of St. Marvy’s, Stafford, and Rot! 
well, Northan ptonshire ; and the second, 
cluster of four « qual and isolated shafts, which 
are generally united by a central band or fillet 


of stone, or (as at Worcester Cathedral) of 


nen 


meta], to prevent them from bulging away from 
each other: an effective and beautifu ! 
ment, which is seen in the Ter ( rch. 
and the almost identical examples in tl 

of the b shop's palace at 





This afterwards led to the subdivision of the 
members, or recessed orders of 
arches; so that in pure gothic arches the 
bunches of mouldings are borne by ft 
bunches of shafts, so nearly identi¢é n s 
and posit yn, that sometimes the r rvention 
of a capital alone prevents ther 8 
| 

tinulty. 

Thus, what we have ec: d the sint 


tion of Norman masses” was effected, at 





ré } etition and isolat i par 3 fail I. 
6. It is now generally admitted, t t t 
necessities of vaulting we must k for the 
true origin of the Got! > or {| inted st le. 1} if 
this is strictly true, at ! that no im int of 
pointed arches scattered lispersedly, and wit! 
out system, over a building, as Ir ioorways 
triforia, nave, and chance} ar _&e., would 
ever have effected the same result, we will en- 
deavour to shew. Ont position 1s that by tk 
requiremer f stone vaults tl ption of 


the pointed aren was /o7¢ por churel ré 
tects; not that there as any! tar fe 











adopting it, f yr they at one tit wast vert 
thing which suited their wants, n wily tn thie 
but in all other respect it that vy actually 
had no aiternative w t er + ¢ + 

Although 1imost ¢ \ , ‘ 
vaulting suggests the poir , ; , 
other of it8 celis, or re t - 
no mé Ss € rv vault h w , 
distinet knowledge and re rnit : mY ee 
principle : that was reserved for t lers of 
he Transition period. It is pia cae 

all ; — ‘ 
a requain 
, 
r i ture, that ; ' 
gram with a stone vault, tra ( 
semi-circular ribs necessitate P . r 
raised) or else pointed are ( 
: ! 
four d espe vy at th tw , 
in order that the crown « . tha 
widths, Thus, to take a rv « aa 
the passacs nto the els , ‘ . o 
| 4 
end if W or « t { y | 
Norn ; 
ver S tly | r t nd 
across the passare at F 

; i 
wit} atta ' 
ae ~ thou vit rit \ 

se ' 

this to be part of the , 
not of 1 | O “ ‘ 
it 1s ¢ ir t at I t a} 4 
] artment. the I ‘ 
the other a w : 
thor rh per not 

} 
on excl Pt oe ; , 

2 " 
pier-aré 1 r é y 
! ans f PY CIT t $ r 
isiy come ma } ver? r t F thes 
ce pr icing at « a f 
tween ita d the ere wh of ? la 5 nd 
4 vers c t 4 1 eff; tT? ' < + 
the curves Chisisw iated ta tha mak 
aisles of the Temple Chureh, where a semi 
circular window is fitted into a pointed cel on 
one side, though a pointed nave arch occupit 
the other. 

On the contrary, the cl r of the very san 
building, which is advanced early English, af- 
fords a most convincing proof of this 
Here the pier-arches themselv na Pavrin 
the erromn ribs of the vauit } ' r " 
a construction, that no other form e: 
been adapted to it except tl pt inf ’ ta other 

} J + 
words, the pier-arches ! f ed into the 


| 
pointed shape by the requirements of the 


vaulting. 


7. That the discovery of the pointed arch (as 
it is perhaps erroneously called) did not by any 
means at once snggest, or even necessarily 
lead to, the formation of the Gothie stvle, is a 
fact whicl not be controverted. The poi ted 
arch was long used in many buildings, and in 
many parts of them, without even a suspicion 
of its latent tendencies; as, for instanee, in 
the several! edifices hefore cited, in which the 
, cancelled, and its 
yy a tier of the old 


propertic * are, as it were 
} 


——— | 


semicircular form added immediately above | 














the pointed row. Itis really difficult to con- 
c e that an architect, w » was fally conscious 
f the ence between the two forms, as 
ibsequently developed, would have done this. 
He undoubtedly would have carried out the 
new principle, had he felt it to be sueh, by 
I 
LvoOLding » fat “SB rrence to the old. It 
8 her find pointed forms introduced 
by the compositior of tl vaulting, that a 
uildir ry jis really Goth thus, the nave of 
Fount Abbey, with pointed pier-arches, 
but sem ilar clerestorv windows, and (as 
prol vy had) a wo roof, was purely 
Romanesaue. Butt same, with semicircular | 
I r I ry windows 
pte ‘ i ! 1 vault, would 
é t é y a much 
higher t r t r of a Gothie 
hnoildir 
I € p ted 9 , A e out 
é v « ’ ted style It 
‘ C12 | 3 nial feature, and t 
use of r ort t ecame a princi- 
; 
s f eff t o t} co ete and svt 
| t nt f ¢ entire body 
Charch ar i become, by a separate 
i 
p! cess rea ré 1, ar 1 thus it 
ocet pied, with « S t ] I itura!l d rnity, the 
piace which awaited it. It began, by actual 
necessity of nst tion, to be systematically 
used in later ( s ol its 5 then both aisle 
and pier-arch were made concen- 
tric with their curves, or groin-ribs: then the 
trifor \ ¢ te th row f nav 
arches, 4 s it were, the re 
d iy it ear t exampie beir Yr, 
i I 
erhay t f Car bury); and 
9 the ¢ s Ver pointed to 
su t? t t Tk e-vauit 
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+ ' ec t esent 
I 
ee 
l i ) ti j 4 '. rd 
1) L + a ntent on 
+ y y mmittee on t 
ul of Towns Bill, to move the following 
resoluti “ That whereas the committee of 
the Hea are 4 ' A as stion, and the 
rectors of the Met: tan Association for 
Improvir the Dy ngs of the Working 


{ asses, have reported, ‘That no sanitary 
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. , 
} . 
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vith the Health of Fowns Bill without a prior 
eoneider fl qoai pressure of the 


window-tax upon the houses of the working 





classes in Great Britain. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. | 


Tue substitution of open benches for closed 
pews in the church of St. Margaret, Ipswich, 
has made it, said the Bishop of Norwich, what 
the Church of England ought to be,—the poor 
man’s church, with sittings open to all ; and he 
hoped in future to see the Church of England 
generally divested of its pews and incumbrances, 
so that rich and poor might alike have access. 
Woburn Church is now undergoing the 
extensive repairs determined on, at the cost of 
the Duke of Bedford.—— St. Martha's Chape!, 
Guildford, is about to be restored. Of the 
early edifice, which is of great antiquity, 
a considerable portion still remains. It is 
mentioned by Bishop Wainflete a.p. 1463. 
The steeple of Wednesbury parish church has 
been injured by lightning.——-The new church 
recently ere cted at Birmingham, in connection 
with the Roman Catholic convent in Hunter’ 

: 


lane, from designs by Mr. Pugin, is a building 





consisting of a nave, north aisle, and tower, 
and is capable of containing about 400 persons. 
It is of brick, with stone facings, and is dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and St. John the 
Evangelist. The estimated ¢ost is about 2.0007, 
I'he opening will take place in August next. 
The inmates of the adjoining ‘ House of 
Mercy,’ or refuge for unemployed servant- 
Q rls, and those of the convent, have 
at part of the church devoted to 
them, through an arched cloister on the north. 
The area of the church is to be paved with 
small tiles, alternately blue and red; and the 


chancel windows are to be ultimately beautified 





access to ti 


with stained glass.——The cost of the repairs 
and restoration of St. George’s Church, Lei- 
cester, as allowed by the architect, Mr. Par- 
sons, to the contractors, Messrs. Broadbent and 
Hawley, will be £1,430 odds, to meet which, 
contributions to the amount of £1,542 odds 
were received, besides a grant of £200, pro 
mised by the Church Building Society, and 
other offers, not required. rhe lightning 
conductor was examined and approved b 
Sir William Snow Harris. —— The repairs 
of the parish church of Bridlington ire 
said to be progressing very slowly and imper 
fectly. “ The trifling iota of the build 

now under repairs, to all appearance, 1s st 
} 


aing 


e disgraced by half and totally blanked-up 
windows, &c.”°——The foundation stone of 
the new church intended to be erected for the 
irish of (¢ oldhurst, in Oldt am, and 
ledicated to the Holy Trinity, was laid on 
Thursday week. Mr. E. H. Shelland is the 
itect: Mr. E. Whittaker, of Coldhurst 


district 


i 








; 
Ihe new church of St. Paul 

In et crated « 2th 

ilt., is Dulit it ie 4 y I t rlish”’ style, ac- 
cording to the old, but “ first pointed” of the 


new nomenclature. It was constructed by Mr. 


» *} 1? ‘rT , - } 

R. D. Chantrell. The plan is an oblong square 
' : 

divided into nave and two side aisles, with a 


spacious chancel at the east end, in which is a 


triplet window, filled with painted glass, es 
euted by Mr. Thomas Willement, of Gr 
street, Grosvenor-square. The seats as 

and the wood-work has all been stained. ‘Tl 
] 1} , 


tower Is Massive, and 18 surmounted ¢ a 


The stone work is in regular courses of wal 


stones with ashlar quoins, all squared and 
bedded, but not made fo imitate marble or 
marin cobbles, as In some moder I hes 
The ro f is covered with tne common grey or 
stone slate of the neighbourhe - ] e inte 
rior of the walls is plasters 1, and the chanes 


is covered with cement, 
colour, but not jointed to imitate ashlar. 


Phe ancient church of St. Mary, South Leith, 





is about to undergo considerable repair. In 
L&36 the st vas tak 5 t : rebu i 
ing of it forms part of the conte nplated 
provements. This venerable structure was 
built about the vear 1450, and has been tl 
the scene of the lal ours of several gifted 
tterary men.——During the last few weeks, 


the whole of 
Church 


the west front of St. Mary’s 
, Nottingham, has been taken down, 


and matters are in a state of great forwardns 


for its re-edification. 





Tse Pavine Nuisance.—It is not many 
months since we had to remark ' pon the ip 
dicious method of wood-paving adopted in 
Cornhill. The whole is now being relaid, the 


| portion next the Exchange with granite. 
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pilasters, are often actua identical in both 


styles ; 


and are certainly never s 
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, : Sl 
ing-shaft corresponding to that on the opposite 


wall. On the nave side, the vault (or at least 
the roof) being much higher, a shaft was first 
carried up from the top of the nave capital, 
but soon afterwards from the ground. ‘The 
a separate shaft was devoted to the bear- 
ing of each of the two nave arches between 
which the great colamn stood; and from these 
four accrescences we derive two forms of 
columns which were in frequent use in this and 
the next style: the first, a square central core, 
with a half shaft attached to each side, as in 
the nave of St. Marvy’s, Stafford, and Roth- 
well, Northamptonshire ; and the second, a 
cluster of four equal and i 
are generally united by a 
of stone, or (as at Worcester Cathedral) of 
metal, to prevent them from bulging away from 
each other: an effective 
ment, which is seen in th 
and the almost identical examples in the chape 


’ 
j 














of the bishop’s pal 2ce at Auckland, Durham 
his afterwards led to the subdivision of the 
members, or recessed orders f the same 
arches; so that in pure rothie arches the 
bun¢ he ~ of moul l nes ar horne by shaf n 
bunches of , so near ntie nm siz 
and positio sometimes the nier ting 
of a capita p! vents ti r 8 
tinurts 

hus, what Wwe } iv e ** disin eo 
tion of Norman masses” was effected, and a 
repetition and isolation of parts was gained. 

6, It is now generally admitted, that t! 
necessities of vaulting we I! st look for the 
true origin of the Gothic or pointed style. That 


this is strictly true, and that no amount of 


pointed arches scattered dispersedly, and wit! 
out system, over a building, as in doorways 
triforia, nave, and chance! arcades, &c., wou 


ever have effected the same result, we will en- 











deavour to shew. Our position is, that byt 
require ments of stone vaults the ad ption f 
the p 1 arch was / ipon chure! ro} 
tects; not that ther 8 r tar iY 
adopting it, for they at once felt it was the very 
thing which suited thei: wants, not only in this 
but in all other resp ts; ! it tf tt va "THALIY 
had no aiternative whatever but toaecept it 
Although almost ery t e*4 
al ne su crests the por l Y t r 
other of its cells, or intersecting ribs, it is 
no means every vat It whiel Ww t 
distinet knowl ive and ree ornit n of the 
principle : that was reserved for the builders of 
the Transition period. It is well known t 
every one at all ac juarnte 1 with t 
of architect re, that n cove 
rram With @ stone vault, transvers ? 0 
semi-circular ribs necessitate either s¢ ( 
| ( ea tt 
twe mre ) ' 
' t} renes 
ht ‘ } é ? 
3 “i = 
’ ) ; ¢ ef 
dr ! ; 
, 
"4 
+ i r a y 
across the pa re at t } ty? t 
with the side 3° , j 
cei t uy wit! it mit N , suy 
this to be part of the va ne « 
n r of i] . 0 ‘i r} 
it is ciear that on i side ft \ 
partment, the pier arch wou 
the other a w ' 
though perhaps not ‘ 
on euch side is point t low 
pier-arch must be ec enti lal. 
he« wise fa semtecircnu t t try . 
obviously come much lower than the top of the 
ceil; prods ng at one a r¢ 
tween it and the crown of t ! 1 are and 
a ery a kward effect f he lar of 
the curves [his is we trated inthe na 
aisles of the ‘Temple Church, where a sen 


circular window is fitted into a pointed cell or 








7- That the discovery of the pointed arch (as 
it is perhaps erroneously called) did not by any 
means at once suggest, or even necessarily 
lead to, the formation of the Gothie style, isa 





fact iN hi | cannot be controverte 1, The pointes 





arch was long used in many buil es, and in 


many parts of them, without evena suspicion 
of its latent tendencies; as, for instance, in 
the several edifices before cited, in which the 
properties are, as it were, cancelled, and its 
language contradicted by a tier of the old 


semnicircular form added immediately above | 


It is really diffienlt to con- 
ceive that an architect, who was fully conscious 


the pointed row. 





of the difference between two forms, as 





} 
suboseqcuer! 
i 


He undoubtedly would have carried out the 


ped, would have done this. 


new principle, had he felt it to be such, by 
ivoidin » fatal ay rrence tothe old. It 
is only when we find pointed forms introduced 
by the composition of the vaulting, that a 
building is really Gothic: thus, the nave of 
Four \ é | t d I er-arches, 
but semicircular clerestory windows, and (as 


it probably had) a wooden roof, was purely 

















Romanes jue. Butthe same, with semicircular 
pier-arches and 7 ted clerestory windows, 
I 

adapted to the cells of a pointed vault, would 
have « med (at eve! . n a much 
higher deg ) ft character of a Gothie 
r TI? y 

| ne pe ted : ) J one out 
f many « t pointed st It 
WAS SeC1Z pi 3 ial feature, and the 
use of Y ] po tr T € ime a pt nei- 
p | means effecting the complete and sym 
metri el D nt f +4) entire body. 
(hur are { tur } { e, by i separ ite 
process, re y for ts rec yn: al 1 thus it 
oceupied, with eas d natural dignity, the 
piace wl 1 awaited it. It began, by actual 
necessity of ’ to be systematically 
used s of 3+ then both aisle 

lo -2 ] ir t r I \ re made concen- 
tr with their eur es, or roimn ribs; then the 
triforium was ulated to the row of nave- 
arches, of which it was, as it were, the re- 
duy ication (the earliest} ted example be no, 
perhaps, in t ( f Canterbury); and 
ap in, the clerestor vindows were pointed to 
suit the 1 t of e e, The nave-vault 
ecessitated a } hed gable, and the 
ertica t 2 oF 1 ; ft with n. and oft 
| rid I ‘ ¢ t the + ral 
aft 2 : , t 1 l'- 

i t af | nen 
Pp i ‘ é { vurse, to suit 
the} te t rch thin. 
Phus OlV ly i 

1 \ and t} same 
p Ss if | irt 
I 

| i 1 iltine has a 

te thr R ie, or semicir- 
cular, has a ! ' f “ > great 
(sot r t¢ t ’ y or |} rary dal 
it vr ons of the 

sa9 ‘ of the fivine 
re thi , t t but the cie- 
¥ ty . >. 

Wi t that iccessfully demon- 
trated ther f the apparently singular 
fant t f » Norman abbatial 
orcathedrale} é sorever hadaroof 

| Vi ‘ » that tl n 

' « | f } rt re H tances 

! poss t present 
I I 

| i ii I j I rd 
i} 3 } 7 4 f his intentio on 
¢ rY q » committee on the 
1] h of Towns Bill, to move the following 
ré lution “'y t whereas the committee of 
the Hlealth of Vowns Ass tion, and the 
directors of the Metropolitan Association for 

nprovir the Dw ra of tl W orking 


I 
Classes, have reported, ‘That no sanitary 





one side, though a pointed nave arch occu] } measure can be tolerably complete which does 
the other. not t t of thew low duties ; 
On the contrarv, the choir of the very same | that the said w vy duties, t present 
building, which is adv: learly EF I f d, act a t premium on the bad con 
fords a most cor vineing pr of of this view. | struction of | . n general; and by 
Here the pier-arches themselves actua form equa! ressure 1 t poor pay qua 
the groin-ribs of the vault, which is of sue irny the ar nt of wingow-tax pa i by the 
a construction, that no ot for c rich: f ! vs pedient to proceed 
been adapted to it except the pointed ; in other | with the Health of Towns Bill without a prior 
words, the pi r-arches are forced into the | consideration of the une jual pressure of the 
pointed ‘shape by the requirements of the | window-tax upon the houses of the working 


vaulting, 


classes in Great Britain. 


! CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tue substitution of open benches for closed 
pews in the church of St. Margaret, Ipswich, 
has made it, said the Bishop of Norwich, what 
the Church of England ought to be,—the poor 
man’s church, with sittings open to all ; and he 





’ 

hoped in fature to see the Church of England 
generally divested of its pews and incumbrances, 
so that rich and poor might alike have access. 
Woburn Church is now undergoing the 
extensive repairs determined on, at the cost of 
the Duke of Bedford.—— St. Martha’s Chapel, 
Guildford, is about to be restored. Of the 
early edifice, which is of great antiquity, 
a considerable portion still remains. It is 
mentioned by Bishop Wainflete a.p. 1463.- 
The steeple of Wednesbury parish church has 
been injured by lightning ———_The new church 
recently erected at Birmingham, in connection 
with the Roman Catholic convent in Hunter’ 
lane, from designs by Mr. Pugin, is a building 
consisting of a nave, north aisle, and tower, 
and is capable of containing about 400 persons. 
It is of brick, with stone facings, and is dedi- 
eated to the Virgin Mary and St. John the 
Evangelist. The estimated ¢ost is about 2.0002, 
The opening will take place in August next. 
The inmates of the adjoining ‘ House of 
Mercy,’ or refuge for unemployed servant- 





girls, and those of the convent, have 
access to that part of the church devoted to 
them, through an arched cloister on the north. 
The area of the church is to be paved with 
small tiles, alternately blue and red; and the 


chancel windows are to be ultimately beautified 





with stained glass.——T he cost of the repairs 
and restoration of St. George’s Church, Lei- 
cester, as allowed by the architect, Mr. Par- 
sons, to the contractors, Messrs. Broadbent and 
Hawke VY; will be £1,430 odds, to meet w hich, 


contributions to the amount of £1,548 odds 


were received, besides a grant of £200, pro 
mised by the Church Building Society, and 
other offers, not required. rhe lightning 


conductor was examined and approved by 
Sir William Snow Harris. —— The repairs 
of the parish church of Bridlington are 
said to be progressing very slowly and impes 
fectly. “ The trifling iota of the build ng 
now under repairs, to all appearance, is still to 
be disgraced by half and totally blanked-up 
windows, &c.’’——The foundation stone of 
the new church intended to be erected for the 
istrict parish of Coldhurst, in Oldham, and 
“dicated to the Holy Trinity, was laid on 
hursday week. Mr. E. H. Shelland is the 
*hitect; Mr , W hittaker, of Coldhurst, 
1e new church of St. Pan! 








at King Cross, Halifax, consecrated on 26th 
Rea 3 “ Barly English” style, ac- 


t s buil 
bile, atl “ ’ 


- 





, but “ first pointed” of the 
ature. It was constructed by Mr. 
R. D. Chantrell. The plan is an oblong square 
“100 


Ce 
uUeUu 





into nave and two side aisles, with a 
spacious chancel at the east end, in which is a 
triplet window, filled with painted glass, exe 


euted by Mr. Thomas Willement, of Green- 
street, Grosvenor-square. The seats are low, 





and the wood-work has all been stain 
tower is massive, and is surmounted by aspire. 
The stone work is in regular courses of wall 
i stones with ashlar quoins, all squared and 
bedded, but not made to imitate marble or 
marine cobbles, as in some modern churches 
he roof is covered with the common grey or 
stone slate of the neighbourhose 1. The inte- 
rior of the wa! 


is covered with cement, smoothed for paint or 


' } } 


ls is plastered, and the chancel 
f 








colour, but not jointed to imitate ashlar. 

Ihe ancient church of St. Mary, South Leith, 
is about to undergo considerable repair. In 
1236 tl steepl vas taken ] T the re d 
ing of it fe rms part of the contemplated im 
provements, This venerable structure was 
built about the year 1450, and has been the 
the scene of the labours of several gifted 


iterary men.——During the last few weeks, 
the whole of the west front of St. Marvy’s 
Church, Nottingham, has been taken down, 


and matters are in a state of great forwardne 


for its re-edification. 





Tur Pavine Nuisance.—It is not many 
months since we had to remark upon the inju 
dicious method of wood paving adopted in 
Cornhill. The whole is now being relaid, the 


| Portion next the Exchange with granite. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
Locomotives are to be substituted on the 
London and Birmingham line, for the sta- 


tionary engines employed in pulling up the 


trains at the incline from Euston-square to | 


Camden Town.——Locomotives in general 
are, nevertheless, about to receive their ‘ death- 
blow’ in the ‘ turning of a crank’ by the power- 
ful hands of ‘the National Philosopher,’ who 
lately, if we mistake not, threatened, by regular 
advertisement in the 7imes newspaper, to de- 
molisheverything and everybody on the shortest 
notice. That he is to demolish the locomotives, 
at all events, and thus, too, to * hobble Hudson,’ 
as he expressively renders his fell design, there 
can be no mistake; for the Guteshead Observer 
has been honoured with a ‘ private view > ofthe 
‘remarkably simple’ means by which the mighty 
end of superseding the 
accomplished. By the mere “turning of a 
crank,” as we have just intimated, two or three 
men, or the National Philosopher himself, 
“will move a train at the speed of greased 
lightning, as the Americans would say.” Mr. 
Martin has been of course congratulated on 
the enginuity of hisgreat and primitive mechani- 
cal : the Chilton 
(Queen’s against London and 
Croydon Company for compensation, on ac- 
count of false imprisonment and trespass, in 
circumstances already well known to have re- 
"of a ticket, the jury, in 


locomotive jis sure to be 


achievement,——In case of 


ue 


counsel) 


sulted from the loss 


the Court of Exchequer, have just returned 
their verdict in favour of the — plaintiff, 
damages 5000, ! -Attempts are now 


being made to supersede the old atmospheric 
Clarke and 
of wrought 


which, the opening 
' 


system by means of Varley’s 


newly-invented tube sheet- 
iron, by the elasticity of 
along the top is closed 
wheels 1 

I 


neath the engine, and acting on two rail 


itr-t vht, While by 
zontal] 


\ ee 
iuld 


J j 
means of four haced hor 


on either side of the tube, 


the progress the enyine, bait 


r 
~ 


it is opened durins 


an inch it 


‘ 
or 


width, and about eight yards in length; thas 
affording space for the passage of the steel 
sheet connected with the piston. Phe chief 
advantages aimed at are, the absence of leak- 


age and of any necessity for using wax, &c., 


for closing the valve; the durability of 
the tube, which is even said to be im- 
proved by working (7); and the dimination 
of expense, the cost being only Z,UUUZ, wa mile, 


Phe 


Southam ptonand Dorchester line, which is to be 


eg? ahi 
Successful experiments are reported, 


opened w ithin a fortnight, bas been coastructed 
within twenty-one months by Mr. Peto from 


the designs ot Captain Moorsom, and under |} 
| down” 


his direction, atu cost of about oO o0 voa mile 
} 


The line is only partly double, though prepared 


so as to berva lily doubled throug bout. Theon'y | 


noticeable works in its course are a oumber ol 
viaducts, W hich have | 
A line on both Lh 
between Dorchester and Weymouth, is provi 


narrow and the broad vauve 


ded for by the Acts of Parliament for the 
Wilts and ‘Som rset, the station of which, ut 
Dorchester, is to adjoin that of the S uthamp- 
ton Company.——that portion of the South 


is peariy 


e telegraph, 


Devon line from Newtou to Plymouth 
compit ted, tog ethe rwith theeles 
to the ‘Totness station. 


Plan hn Jur rT? vf 38 


which is finshed nearly 


The station, says the 


rapidly progress! ov, under the active hands of 
nearly 70 carpenters and masons, while about 
200 labourers are forming the ipproaches, 

On the Trent Valiey line, which is laid through- 
out on Sive pe rs of tiunber he wo. d used for 


this 
Seotech fir, or a foreign wood called ka 


] AP parse . 


dergone u patent d proa- 


purpose being usually either larch o1 


cmata 
which is verv much hked for this 
all the sleepers have up 


cess, somethiog bke kyantsing; having b 


subj: ected to immersion, an su to preat pres 


sure, in a preparation ip whi 


to lea principal ing re lient, at th 

Mi. Bethell, the j atentee, heal Nine Klis, ies +g 
The Ne “ llolland branch of the 
Sheffield, and Lineolnshire line 


n Ne W i , land ul d 


works of 


Manche ster, 
, und the por- 
(at ure 


} “i ‘ 
tion Detwe:r -. 


in an udvanced a ate of progress, 

pow being formed at the Grimsby t rminus, 
embraces an area of water spa e a mile in | 
circuit, and hence considerably larger than 


that of ail the existing docks and basins at Hall 
put together. Considerable progress has 
already been made with that work, and the 
immense coffer dam, which is to inclose, and 
keep out the sea from, the whole of the work, 


eenconstructed of timber, 
j 


|} found that the statement of the 
| correct, and an order was thereupou passed for 


h gas-tar appears | 


Phe dock, | 


| three main sets of sewers. 


| water-closets upon a self-acting plan. 


and which is upwards of a mile and a half in | 


length, and includes an area of no less than | 


130 acres, is three-fourths completed. Mr. Linn 
is the contractor for that dam, as also for both 
the dock and the pier at New Holland; and 
Mr. Rendel is the consulting engineer. The 
dock at the latter point will take in both sides 
of the present haven, and will comprise three 
times as much space. There will be a strong 


embankment on each side, and the new pier, | 


which will be 500 yards long, and terminate in 
the T. form, in six feet water at low water of 
spring tides, will be on the west side of the 
dock, and a few yards westward of the present 
jetty. A line of rails is to be laid along its surface, 
80 that passengers will Jand and embark at the 
terminus, where a spacious shed and platform 


are to be formed for the purpose. —— On | 


Thursday week, the viaduct of the Waterford 
and Kilkenny line, crossing the Dublin road 
at Aughmalog, near Kilkenny, fell, while at 
least fourteen persons were working on it, all 
of whom have been more or severely 
injured. Upon arriving at Aughmalog, says 
the Kilkenny Moderator, a most distressing 
spectacle presented itself. 
face of the arch which crossed the road re- 
mained, but the entire of the brickwork and 
the other stone face lay in a heap, blocking 
up the passage. It appears that a small portion 
of the brickwork gave way the previous even- 
ing, but the upper surface remaining apparently 
uninjured, the workmen proceeded to labour 
on the top, as usual, in the morning, and con- 
tinued there till twelve the 


less 


when 
Ww eivht ota horse and earth-waggon redaced 
in instant to ruin.——On the 


o'clock, 


the whole an 


Belgian National line, on the ] lth inst., H.M. | 


the Queen of the Belgians narrowly escaped 
destruction in a violent collision of trains, 
during which two officers of her suite and a 
servant were seriously injured, one officer 
having had a rib broken, the servant an arm, 
Her Majesty, however, fortunately escaped 


without the slightest injury. ——The whole of | 


the extensive baildings, including Founders’ 
Hall and Chapel, in Founders’-court, Loth- 
bury, fronting the Bank ot England, are being 
demolished, the Electro Telegraphic Com- 


pany having purchased the property for the 





formation of their central metropolitan sta- 
tion. 
NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 
The Windsor Caste and Town Improve- 


ment Bill, Lord Morpeth has obtained leave to 


| bring into the House of Commons.——T he 


Mr. Becktord’s tower was “ knocked 
by the hammer of the auctioneer on 
Monday week, together with an acre of the 
land surrounding it, for the almost nominal 
£1,000. ‘The purchaser is Mr. Wm. 
Knott, the landlord of the Freemasons’ Taves n, 
Abbey Grreen, Bath.——The surveyor of the 
Bedford Improvement Commissioners lately 
reported that some parties in the town had 


? 
tate 


price of 


been using/asphalte felt for covering roofs; 
and, as it was a cheap article, he had no doubt 
it would be much used if the commissioners did 
not interfere to prevent the use of an article 
both dangerous us far as fire was concerned, 
and contrary to the provisions of the Impro t- 
ment Act. On reference to the Act, it was 
SurVe\or Was 


notice to be given to the fel 


p parties to remove 


) and substitute a proper material, according to 
| the provisions of the Act. ——The brickmakers 


of Cambridge struck on Monday week for an 
increase of wages.——The proposition for the 
museum at Bury St, Edmunds 
is said to be progressing in the right direction. 
——It hus been resolved to drain certain parts 


tormation of a 


for the Manchester and Huddersfield Railway 


is in course of formation, have fallen from the 
giving-way of their foundations. The plans 
for the alterations at Lancaster Castle are now 
before the Secretary of State, with an estimate 
for the work, by Mr. Edmund Sharpe, of about 
5,0002. In addition to this expense, the erec- 
tion of two lunatic asylums, and the purchase 
of land for the same, are being proceeded with. 
At a meeting of commissioners held at the 
Guildhall, Beverley, on the 10th inst., it was 
resolved to reduce the price of gas from ls. 
to Ss. dd. per thousand feet. It has been 
arranged between the parties who opposed the 
Sunderland Improvement Bill, and the corpo- 











| ration, that the clause to enable the latter to 


‘The western stone | 


of the ‘ unfee¢ ling ‘ 


purchase gas and water works be struck out of 
the bill.——The Rutherford monument near 
Gatehouse, Wigtovshire, has been destroyed 
by lightning. It was a strong structure, 60 
feet in length, and cost upwards of 200/, 
——A newly-finished iron-work chimney, 116 
feet high, and built of brick, at Borrowstown- 
ness, North Britain, fell on Monday week, 
cutting two houses asunder, and killing one 
poor woman, and severely injuring 8 or 9 othe: 
persons, all of whom had persisted in their 
oecupancy, alihough warned by the swerving 
of the stalk from the perpendicular a day or 
two previous to its fall. ‘The damage done is 
estimated in all at 1,0002. or 1,5002——F rom 
a return lately issued by order of the Ilouse of 
Commons, it appears that the total average 
daily number of persons employed on reliet 
works in Ireland during the week ending 24th 
of April was 474,650, of whom 451,237 were 
emploved on roads, and 23,413 on drainage. 
The total was 138,675/.; the cost of 
labour being 120,472, and that of superin- 
tendence baronies 13,1332. and 
charged to Government 50704 The number 
employed in Leinster were 50,442; in Munster, 
205,837; in Ulster, 51,954; and in Connaught, 
136,437. The recent from the 


public works are being variou 


cost 
to 


charged 


dismissals 


follow ed 





quarters by a series of tamalts, latterly of a 


voilent and ‘very serious nature,’ especially in 


the county of Limerick, although at first 
the mobs in general dispersed on the 
promise of being replaced on the work 
us sv0n as communication could be had 


with the proper authorities, 
however, rathea 


Minployment, 
amusement and | 
so long provided 
ot 
a right, while the most sovereign 
contempt for the § porridge 
houses, and the most unmitigated hatred — 
not to say ingratitude—towards ‘ those unfeel- 
ing committees,’ who have been 
sterling money by millions into their pockets, 
and wholesome food by ship-loads into thei: 
inouths. The universal 

truly-injured denizens of 
Mr. Chambers, 
country smothered into inanity, like a spoiled 
‘Down 


the 


o! wages, 


having been the so- 
vernment, a 


demanded as 


by 


continuance these is now 


is exXpresse d 


, et 
shovelling 


cry amongst these 
What a Scottish 


journalist, regards as a 
child, with too much ‘ coddling,’ 
with the Enogtish.’ 
Gateshead Observer, with a surprise quite 
natural, that the ery was ‘Down with the 
Dust.’ The Dust, however, is alreadydown, and 
now it is time to kick it up again into the faces 
— -The Lime rick 
not to the 


under the out-door reliet- 


Is, 


We thought, says 


Saxons. 
lubourers have ‘ resolved 
ration administered 
and they are determined to ‘meet and 
By the 
latest accounts ‘a viclent spirit of insubordina- 
tion’ had displayed itself in- County Clare as 
well as in Limerick County, and collisions 


accept 


Lily 


let death or vlory be their motto,’ 


ith 


| the constabulary have led to fatal consequence 


of the town of Bangay, and to ascertain the | 


expense of carrying out a general plan of 
sewerage.— — The Liverpool! Hlealth Committee 


have in contemplation a comprehensive re ar- 
rangemcnt of the sewerage there too, Their 
surveyor, Mr. Newlands, with a staff of assist- 
ants, hus surveyed the levels,and pre pared a plan 
tor the proper sewerage of the whole through 


of course, provides for the house drainage be- 


Ash- 





— 


To Remove Giass From O_p Sasues. 


Sir 


iv, alswer to your correspondent for 
areceipt to take out glass, I have used the 


tullowing :—American potash three parts, and 
one part unslaked lime; jay it on 
with a stick, and iet it remain twenty-four 
hours; the putty will then be soft enough to 
cut outeasily, Lt will also take off tar and paint, 


both sides 


| as I had an occasion to prove in this neighbour- 


The Building Act, | 


| ing effectually carried out. Mr. Newlands also | 
| projects the abolition of cesspools, and to sub- 
| stitute for them, even in cottage property, | 


hood, a gentleman having tarred the inside of 
his cottage in spite about three years since. 
The person who hus recently bought it eim- 


| ployed me to makealterations. The painter re- 


fused to undertake cleaning the tar off; the 


| above receipt I used, and took the whole paint 


pits are also to be dispensed with.——Two | 
| 
5 


houses at Stalybridge, under which a tunnel 


and tar off as clean as if the doors had not 
been painted at all.— Yours, J, G., Croydon, 
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EARL DE GREY’S CONVERSAZIONE. 





Lorp pe Grey, and his accomplished Coun- 
tess, asked half London to meet the Institute 
of Architects on Wednesday evening last, and 
dispensed their hospitality with their accus- 
tomed kindness. The tables presented a fine 
collection of sketches, and the rooms were 
crowded, including a larger number of fair 
ladies than we remember on previous occa- 
sions. Prince Albert arrived about half-past 
ten, and remained there some time. 





SUNDERLAND HARBOUR. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 





Ar a meeting of the institution on the 1]th 


inst., the following paper by Mr. J. Murray | 


was read, “An account of the progressive 
improvements of Sunderland Harbour and 
the River Wear.” 
with an account of the coal trade; license 
having been granted by King Henry IIL., 
in 1239, to the good men of Newcastle, to 


The memoir commenced | 





| commended certain lines of extension of the 


dig coals and stones in the common soil of | 


the town and outside the walls. 
permission was given to export the pro- 
duce of the mines, During the civil wars in 
1644, the export from Sunderland was greatly 
increased, as no coals were permitted to be 
brought from Newcastle to London, on account 
of that town being a stronghold of the royalist 
party. Between 1704 and 1711, the average 
annual export had reached 174,264 tons, and 
that of the last year, 1846, was 1,500,000. The 
census in 1802 gave 19,100 inhabitants, 
whilst the town at present contains upwards 
of §0,000 persons. 

The management and improvement of the 
River Wear was naturally an object of great 
solicitude, as its entrance was much exposed. 
In 1669, Charles II, granted a patent to Ed- 
ward Andrew, to build a pier, and erect light- 
houses, and forbade the casting of ballast, &c., 
intothe river. An Act was obtained in 1717, 
appointing river commissions, for the con- 
servancy of the harbour, &c., giving power 
to raise money by tonnage duty on ships en- 
tering the port. The jurisdiction of the com- 
missioners is limited by the last Acts to an ex- 
tent of about seven miles, Little was 
done to improve the river until 1719; at 


In 1384, | 





| to 18 feet; and as many as a hundred ships 
| have entered and departed from the harbour 


| and corresponding improvementsin the heights 


that time the entrance was very Intricate, | 


channels were both 
pier was com- 


and the two main 
very shallow. The south 


| creased facility for the drainage of the country 


menced in 1725, for the purpose of directing | 


the full force of the current against the bar. 


have been raised annually. 


Busleigh and Thompson’s map, published in | 


Labelye, the engineer of Westminster- bridge, 
was called upon for his advice in 1748. He 
pointed out the principal causes of the then 
state of the river, and suggested the contrac- 
tion of the channel at the worst places, so 
as to increase the scouring power of the stream, 
deepening the Still by manual labour and by 
dredging engines, and constructing a north 
pier, so as to leave a distance of 200 yards 
hetween the point of that and the south pier. 
He stated, however, that, “after all, as no man 
could forsee the consequences of erecting the 
north pier, if it caused a greater obstruction 
than it removed, it must be unbuilt and taken 
up.” He recommended also throwing all the 
force of the stream into one channel, and 
cutting away the bar by ballast-engines, and 
cautioned the commissioners against ever per- 
mitting sluices or locks to be placed upon their 
river, 

Mr. Vincent, of Scarborough, was appointed 
engineer to the trust in 1752. Mr. Robin 
succeeded him in 1755, and under them the 
south channel was so much improved, that the 
north channel was warped up with sand. Mr. 
Smith, of Sheffield, proposed sundry further 
improvements in 1758. Mr. Wooler also re- 
ported in 1767 on Mr. Robin’s plan of building 
moles on the north and south rocks. The 
work was commenced, and was abandoned for 
reasons which do not appear. Mr. Robert 
Shout was appointed in 1779, and in 1780 Mr. 
Smeaton’s advice was sought. He recom- 
mended the prolongation of the piers, on Mr. 
Shout’s plans. The consequence of the con- 
stant extension of the south pier seems to have 
been the warping up of sand into the harbour’s 
mouth. T'wo timber jetties were therefore 
suggested by Mr. Shout in 1786, and were the 
origin of the present north pier. The effects 


737, shews the bad state at that period. | 


| by its means it is anticipated that Sunderland 


produced were very beneficial, as in a few 
months a deep and spacious channel was formed 
by the rush of the water. The timberwork 
was then cased with stone, and the work was 
continued by Mr. Pickernell, who succeeded 
Mr. Shout in 1795. He also erected the light 
house at the point of the pier. The south pier 
was also extended. Mr. Ralph Dodd also re- 
ported on the works, and recommended chiefly 
the formation of a wet dock on the present 
potatoe gurth. Mr. Mathew Shout became 
the engineer in 1804, and he reduced some of 
the old works, whilst he extended the north 
pier. Mr. Jessop made a report in 1807, re- 
commending further extension of the south 
pier, the reduction of the width of the entrance 
to 300 feet, and the construction of some em- 
bankment walls at various points, to increase 
the velocity of the stream, and at the same time 
form a scouring basin. Mr. Giles made a 
survey under the directions of Mr. Rennie, 
which was completed in 1823 under Sir John 
Rennie. This very complete plan is published, 


| 





and was exhibited. In 182] Mr. Rennie re- 


piers, and the reconstruction of some parts of 
the works with sounder materials, with other 
precautionary measures calculated to improve 
the port, some of which were carried into effect 
by Mr. Milton. Mr. John Murray succeeded 
Mr. Milton, and carried on the designs of Mr. 
Rennie and Sir John Rennie with great solidity, 
using the diving-bell for part of the founda- 
tions. The north pier was thus extended to 
a total length of 1,770 feet. He also removed 
in an entire mass the lighthouse to the ex- 
tremity of the intended pier. In 1343, the 
south pier, being in a ruinous state, was par- 
tially removed, and rebuilt in a direction better 
calculated to break the swell of the sea. 

The plans exhibited the changes that had 
taken place in the estuary, improving the 
channel, and giving at least 4 feet of water 
over the bar at low water of spring tides. It 
is narrow, and shelving, with deep water on 
each side. Formerly the large ships took in 
part of their cargoes beyond the bar, but now 
they all load within it, even when drawing 15 


in one tide. A longitudinal section of the river 
shewed some remarkable changes in the bed, 
of the tides, affording, at the same time, in- 


around, Dredging has been carried on toa 





great extent, and from 190,000 to 150,000 tons 


The want of floating docks has been much 
felt, and several plans have been projected for 
them by Messrs. Dodds, Jessop, Stevenson 
(of Edinburgh), Giles, Brunel, G. Rennie, | 
Walker, and J. Murray, but none have vet 
been executed. A small dock of about six 
acres in extent was finished in 183%. 

A south dock, with tide basins, is now in 
course of construction under the direction of 
Mr. Robert Stephenson and Mr. Murray; and 


| will become the first port, as to depth of water 


at its entrance, between the Humber and the | 
Frith of Forth. 





Correspondence. 


WHY SHOULD THE CITY OF LONDON BE EX- 
CLUDED FROM THE OPERATION OF 
THE “BILL OF HEALTH ?” 

Is it the Utopia of health? and is the 


| “bill”? an act of supererogation with respect 
i to it? 





Surely any one who has resided in the “city” 
will readily answer in the negative. Is it on 
account of what has been and is being done 
towards the improvement of its sanitary con- 
dition generally? Perhaps the corporation 
have made out a strong case to the Government 
on this ground; but what they could bring 
forward | cannot imagine, and should like to | 
be enlightened on the subject. 

Is the city so well supplied (as to qnality, 
quantity, and price) with gas and water as to | 
need no alteration? With regard tothe first | 
article (gas), the immense profits that are ob- 
tained by its supply clearly shew that a con- 
siderable reduction in its price may be afforded ; 
indeed, in some of the outskirts of London, | 
where there is not so great a demand for gas, | 


| time, and was 
| brought for damages to her husband and chil- 


to be attributed to a state of things amounti 
almosttoa monopoly, as oné company is allowed 
the almost exclusive supply of the city. There 
is also very much room for improvement in its 
quality. 

As to the second article, water, the present 
state of things is very well known, as the gross 
monopoly in its supply to which we are subject 
presents one of the most crying evils of the 
day, which is the more remarkable, as its ex. 
istence has been so long known. When any 
new or burdensome tax is imposed, the public 
voice is immediately raised against it; but in 
this case we are paying a heavy tribute merely 
to line the pockets of certain shareholders in 
a joint-stock company ; and I may safely affirm, 
that the supply of water in the city is niggard 
in quantity, wretched in quality, and ExoRBI- 
TANT in PRICE. 

Is the system of sewerage in the city so com- 
plete that we can point to it with pride, and 
say that there is no street, lane, or alley that 
is not well drained ? : 

I wish that this were the case; but that it is 
not I have learnt from personal experience as 
an inhabitant of the city. I am sure our corpo- 
ration have no occasion to boast of what they 
have done, but rather to regret what has not 
been done. The Commissioners of Sewers 
should long ago have applied to Parliament for 
powers to compel all landlords to make drains 
from their houses wherever sewers exist, aad 
they should also have obtained an Act to enable 
them to apply the sewage manure to agricul- 
tural purposes, as proposed by the London 
Sewage Company, by which means they would 
have derived a very considerable revenue,— 
sufficient, 1 firmly believe, to cover all sewer 
rates, and to form a fund for the formation of 
new streets, or other sanitary improvements. 

Certainly the system of paving and scavenger- 
ing in the city bas been improved of late ; but it 
is still very far from what it ought to be, parti- 
cularly the seavengering. 

I will conclude with an old, and in this case 
very applicable, proverb ;:— What is good for 
the goose is rood for the gander,’’—earnestly 
recommending our representatives in Parlia- 
ment not to allow the city of London to be ex- 
cluded from the “ Health of Towns Bill;”’ and 
am, yours, &c., 

AN INHABITANT OF THE ClTY. 





sMiscellanea, 


————= 


Tue Srarve on Tue Arncu.—Much as the 
statue has been “ taken off,” it is not yet taken 
down. How much longer is taste to be ont- 
raged and public opinion set at nought ? Lord 
Morpeth bas assured the Llouse of Commons, 
that it shall be removed, and Mr. Barry, as we 
know, has designed a pedestal for it, to be 
erected in Waterloo-place, yet still there it 
stands, and members of the committee begin 
to shake their heads knowingly, and think 
Government will yet permit the continuance 
of the abomination. ‘They may rely upon it 
that if it be found that the Government are 
really winking at it, the people will wake up. 

Caution To Bornpers, &e.—In the Courtof 
Common Pleas, on Wednesday week, “ Barnes 
v. Ward,” an action brought under the recent 
statute, 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 93, was tried. 
Jane Barnes, a charwoman, had fallen into an 
unguarded area, in October last, in the night- 
killed. Proeeedings were 


dren. The case was tried before Judge Colt- 
man, and a verdict for 3002. was given against 
the owner of the houses :—100/. to the bus- 
band, 25/. each to two daughters, and 501. to 
a son. 

Encinernine.—A_ correspondent says,— 
“ There is a new code of laws and regulations 


| coming out immediately, with regard to -en- 


gineers in the Government service, that wil! 
demand a much more respectable knowledge 
of the principles of engineering than is gene- 
rally at present acquired, the salary being aug- 


| mented to 162, 182, and 202, per month, 


thirteen months in the year, with a grade still 


| higher, at 25/. per month, so as to induce the 


best talent to enter the service.” 
Art-Unsiow Percaases.—“ Our Saviour, 

subject to his Parents at Nazareth,” by Mr. 

Herbert, R.A., bas been added, with many 


it is supplied at a much lower rate; and this is | others, to the list of purchases. 
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Prosecteo Works.—Tenders have been 
called for by advertisement, for 
h church of Cranoe ; « eniarging Wen- 
hurch; Peter's church, 


Bengeworth, Evesham, and fixing gas aj para- 


re-vuillding 


- 


pewing St. 


, ailering a ward in Lambeth workhouse ; 
Southampton ; 
additions and alterations 


at Farnham 
Aldershot workhouses ; erecting two new 
schoui-rooms, two new 


erecting national schools at 


if 
making 
and 


vagrant-wards, and 





g, at Ledbury workhouse 
ing the Ross district of turnpik 
! 


repair- 
llere- 


roads, 


fordshire (43 miles); aiso for maintenance of 
Way oO coas branches of Lond ny, Srighton, 
nd South ¢ ast Railway (exte nsion of time); 
d for erecting a street at Wainfleet St. 
ary; and restoring a tower and erect og 





FrepericTron, New 
Brunswick.—A cbhurebin the Early English 


style, built here under the direction of Mr. 
‘ , 
Fy; WW ¢ s, was consectr ated on the Isth 


The style in question was adop ted on 
account of its simpli icity, and the absence of 
the elaborate tracery which belongs to the later 
the workmen in this province having, 
as vet. been unused to work Gothic 
instone, We obtainthe i 


foliowing 
from the English Churchman: 


mouldings 
particulars 
[he t 


1 
yuilding 











ee ts ofa 54 feet by 2] feet, a chancel 
21) feet by 16 feet, a porch on the south side of 
the nave, and a sacristy on the north side of 
the chancel, and will accommodate upwards 
of 200 y Above the west window 
iS a stone-be gat e, rising about 64 feet from 
t p ) | wit op hingst r three bells, which 
thoug t su , wi form, at present, the 


j he roo! is con- 
with zineed tin: 


only chime in the province. 


tracted of butter-nut, cove red 


— ie steepness of pitch, being eq ulla 
I 

tera s arched braces, battlemented cornice, 

mo rafters, and the bea ity of the wood, 


effect is given to the interior. The 


y y 
(ops es), pulpit, prayer-desk, lectern, altar, 
&e., a? likewise of butternut carved. rhe 

nds are of sixteen different patterns; 
t lesigned for the choir terminated in 


poppvheads. The pulpit is on the north-east 
entered from the 
h the wall. rhe 


lectern are nt to it in 
e 


ve, and ] 


a doorway throu 


t ast ¢ ner, Betwe the enhance} 
; 
e nave is the stone sinaand archway, 
| } ° - 
i which is inscribed, in iJluminated and 


ters, atext. Across this archway will 














t chanes creen, not yet finished. The 

( ( raised above the nave by three steps, 
ts it th rch and the other at the rail. The 
before stated, is of butternut carved 

with Gothie tracery, and relieved with gilding. 
Crimson velvet is suspended at the back of the 
open panelled work. Above the altar is the 
eas window ; it is atriplet, the centre divi- 
n rising above those 1,the sides, and 
contains painied glass, executed London by 
Mr. Warrington. The stone font is coming 
from Er and. _ 
Oprenine o- Frencu Ports IMPORTA- 

i <s OF Sueer-1ron.—There is now before 
e Chamber of — a bill authorising the 
ation of she iron, and other descrip- 

s of iron des ar for ship-building. The 
passing of this measure will no doubt be fol 
ed—and probably preceded—by orders to 


England and Seotland, and especially the latter 
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